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HISTORY AND PROGRESS? 


Tue doctrine of Progress, says Professor Bury in his preface, 
“is now, even should it prove to be no more than an idolum 
seculi, the animating and controlling idea of Western civilisation. 
For the earthly Progress of humanity is the general test to which 
social aims and theories are submitted as a matter of course. 
The phrase civilisation and progress has become stereotyped, and 
illustrates how we have come to judge a civilisation good or bad 
according as it is or is not progressive.” ‘‘ Thus,” comments 
Dean Inge, after telescoping Professor Bury’s volume into the 
first six pages of his Romanes lecture,’ “‘ the superstition of Progress 
was firmly established.” Croce agrees with the historian rather 
than with his fellow-philosopher; and, while he is dealing with 
historiography rather than with history, he assumes the general 
doctrine of Progress and traces its development in the conception 
and writing of history. Is Progress a superstition or is it a fact ? ° 

The answer to so general a question is bound to be, to some 
extent, a matter of faith. Progress is an indefinite term, and 
we shall not advance far beyond a battle of wits unless we ask 
a little more precisely what it is that the Professor believes and 
the Dean doubts. Professor Bury himself says, “We may 
believe in the doctrine of Progress or we may not,” and points 
out that belief in a continuous future progress “is an act of 
faith.” The opening words of the Dean’s lecture provide the 
materials for some analysis. ‘‘ The belief in Progress,” he writes, 
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“not as an ideal but as an indisputable fact, not as a task for 
humanity but as a law of Nature, has been the working faith 
of the West for about a hundred and fifty years.” We have 
here at least three distinct conceptions of Progress: (i) as an 
ideal, (ii) as a fact, and (iii) as a law of Nature; it is obviously 
possible to accept one or two of these conceptions without 
accepting the third, and argument appears to be otiose until we 
have ascertained the points of agreement and discovered those 
of difference. 

All three writers whose books we are considering appear to 
agree in accepting Progress as an ideal, a concurrence of opinion 
which two of them might seize upon as proof of a progress in fact 
from conservative doctrine. The Dean, however, denies that Pro- 
gress is an indisputable fact, doubts whether it is a fact at all, 
and is still more scornful of a “law of Progress.” But we do 
not find that either Professor Bury or Sig. Croce propounds or 
even asserts a “‘ law of Progress’; few historians would commit 
themselves to such a proposition, and Professsor Bury explicitly 
states that this “law remains undiscovered” (p. 348). But 
historians would find it still harder to deny that there has been 
progress, whatever definition we give to that word; and the 
dispute seems therefore to be narrowed down to the question of 
fact, “‘ has there or has there not been progress in the experience 
of mankind ? ” 

But even that question of fact has to be narrowed to a finer 
point. The experience of mankind extends beyond the field of 
human affairs into spheres in which progress would not be 
asserted by anyone. What of the weather? It improves, at 
times; but it deteriorates just as often. There are cycles as 
well as cyclones; but no believer in Progress has yet maintained 
that there has been, within the memory of man, a general or 
continual improvement in meteorological conditions. Possibly 
there was a glacial age, upon which the worst English summer is 
an improvement; but that glacial age was local and the cold 
was no greater than that of our present Polar regions. Does any 
one think of Progress in the physics of the universe? The sun 
might conceivably cool, solidify, and fructify until it produced a 
population of supermen, who would no doubt regard that process 
as Progress. But the operation of similar “laws” of Nature 
might render the earth and the other planets barren wastes; 
and what to the sun was Progress would be decay and death to 
the planets. Now, if there is no progress, or at best a rotation, 
in the physics of the universe, how can we regard Progress as 
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being a law or even a fact of Nature? We imagine the physicist 
passing the ball to the biologist, and leaving it to him to discover 
in life a law which does not obtain in the realms of inanimate 
Nature. 

The biologist thinks the idea not quite so hopeless as the 
physicist. With the help of geology he has traced a series of 
periods, epochs, or ages in the history of the earth, and has con- 
nected therewith a progressive development of higher forms of 
life, until there appears a sort of anthropoid ape. The anthrop- 
ologist takes up the tale and discerns the evolution of paleolithic, 
neolithic, and metallurgic man; and then, with the development 
of writing, leaves Progress in the hands of the historian. It 
now becomes a complicated story. The ascent of man seems a 
simple thing until he begins to describe it himself; and the tests 
of progress are obvious and conclusive so long as they deal 
merely with man’s material welfare. Is man dependent solely 
upon the fruits of the earth and the beneficence of Nature, or 
does he co-operate with her and cultivate the soil? Can he turn 
to his use iron and other metals, or must he rely on stone? Does 
he tame to his needs, or merely destroy for his food, the members 
of other species? Can he speak and write or merely grunt and 
make signs? These seem adequate tests of something that even 
the Dean might call Progress. But as soon as man seizes the 
pen he begins to write of the good old days and to dream of a 
golden age; and he does not get far with the book of his Genesis 
before he encounters his Fall. Does he really begin to recede 
when once he begins to reflect, or is it the thought itself which 
reflects or reverses the order of Progress and creates the illusion 
of backsliding? Is the retrogression a mere matter of retro- 
spection, and the petrifaction of Lot’s wife an analogue of the 
pessimism of our Deans ? 

The progress, if progress it be, is the progress of man and not 
of Nature in general. The survival of the fittest by means of 
natural selection and the struggle for existence is (or was) a 
hypothesis which has little to do with any conception of Progress. 
Clearly it did not apply to civilised man, and the fitness of other 
species which survived their rivals has no relation to any criterion 
of improvement that has yet been discovered. The improvement 
in the breed of horses, cattle, and other domestic animals has been 
effected by no process of natural selection, but by the artificial inter- 
ference of man. Even man reverts to his original type and returns 
to savagery when left to his individual self; and Aristotle remarked 
that he who could do without society must be either a god or 
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a beast. It would be an interesting experiment and investiga- 
tion to ascertain how many individual human beings are required 
on an average to form a group sufficiently large to maintain a 
standard of civilisation. The story of the descendants of the 
mutineers of the Bounty might afford some clue, but it would 
appear that the maintenance of a standard, if not the progress 
towards it, depends less upon man as an animal than upon man 
as a social and political being. Progress of that sort belongs to 
the province of history, and the question whether there has or 
has not been progress is purely a matter of historical evidence 
and not of philosophical speculation. 

It is not, however, with this point that Professor Bury is 
concerned. A history of Progress would be a history of man- 
kind. Professor Bury confines himself to the more modest 
but hardly less difficult task of tracing the history of the idea 
of Progress. The difficulty is twofold. Firstly, there is that of 
definition. Progress has no specific meaning. Movement in a 
circle may be regarded as Progress, provided the circle is large 
or our vision short-sighted enough; or Progress may be restricted 
to movement in one direction, though no reasonable person 
would limit it to movement in a straight line. Then again there 
may be progress without development as well as with it. There 
are many more than three dimensions in mental, moral, and 
political science; and Progress may be made in any one or any 
combination of them. Parts may progress while the sum reacts, 
and both individuals and nations may dissipate with one hand 
what they gather with the other. An outline of the history of 
ancient, medizval, and modern Rome might illustrate the com- 
plexities of Progress and of its definition. 

Secondly, there is the problem of one’s sources. Just as a 
history of Progress would be a history of mankind, so the sources 
for the history of the idea might comprehend almost anything 
that man has written. Evidence of its existence crops up in 
unsuspected places ; it is not confined to the few philosophers who 
have specifically written on the subject; and, indeed, philoso- 
phical treatises are poor evidence both of popular opinion and 
of political practice. For anything like a comprehensive or solid 
foundation for the history of the idea we want to know not only 
what a few philosophers wrote, but what their fellow-men said 
and thought; and there is a good deal about Progress in authors 
whose works hardly come within the philosopher’s purview. 
Even granted a definition of Progress, the tracing of the idea and 
its influence is a matter of infinite labour. 
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Professor Bury has simplified his task by his definition of the 
idea. It is, he says (p. 6), ‘of comparatively recent origin.” 
By this he means his idea of Progress, which is something far 
more specific than those general impressions of an advance of 
civilisation in the past to which ancient philosophers like 
Lucretius and Seneca gave expression. “‘ The idea of human 
Progress,” he writes, ‘‘ is a theory which involves a synthesis of 
the past and a prophecy of the future. . . . It is from its bearings 
on the future that Progress derives its value, its interest, and its 
power.” ‘You have not got the idea of Progress,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ until you go on to conceive that it is destine’ to advance 
indefinitely in the future’; and again, “ Progress must not only 
be conceived as extending indefinitely into the future; it must 
also be conceived as necessary and certain” (p. 109). Clearly 
the idea of Progress would make no appeal to men’s minds if 
they thought the world was coming to an end in the next genera- 
tion; and Professor Bury suggests an assurance of some 60,000 
years in which to progress as the sort of condition without which 
the idea of Progress would lose its inspiration and religious force. 
That period would be tenfold the time man has had, so far, in 
which to accomplish his historical achievements; but “ science 
assures us that the stability of the present conditions of the solar 
system is certified for many myriads of years to come.” Man- 
kind has got time to get to heaven, and, according to Professor 
Bury, man is pre-destined at least to progress. 

The idea of Progress depends, therefore, upon an assurance 
of permanence and stability which modern science alone could 
give. It was inconceivable in ancient or medieval times, and 
but slowly made its way in the modern age. By the labours of 
Bodin, Francis Bacon, Descartes, and others, ‘“ Progress was 
established for the past and present. But the theory of the 
progress of knowledge includes, and acquires its value by including, 
the indefinite future. This step was taken by Fontenelle” 
(p. 109); and his conception coincides with what Sig. Croce and 
others have called the Age of Enlightenment. Professor Bury’s 
book deals, therefore, for the most part with an idea of the last 
two or three centuries and with its various exponents, the Abbé 
de St. Pierre, Montesquieu, Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, Con- 
dorcet, Comte, and Herbert Spencer. Its applications are almost 
matters of present politics. What but the idea of Progress lies 
at the back of Education policy and Eugenics and our talk about 
the betterment of humanity? How many hundreds of thousands 
volunteered to fight in the War in order that war should be no 
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more? How much do we pay in taxation in order that posterity’s 
burden may be lighter? And all these things are acts of faith. 
We should not do them unless we believed a number of things 
which we cannot possibly know. 

Professor Bury not only admits, but glories in this faith; 
and by his somewhat unnecessary emphasis on what I cannot 
but regard as an unnecessary antithesis between Providence and 
Progress, he trails his coat for critics to step on. The Dean of 
St. Paul’s not only stepped, but stamped, upon it in a Romanes 
lecture which is nothing more nor less than a review of Dr. Bury’s 
book, published under the same title and using the same quota- 
tions, but controverting the Professor’s arguments without 
mentioning him or his book. It is an almost perfect ayoveya 
és 1d wapaypipa axovew, a brilliant exhibition of mordant 
criticism, which leaves the reader of it and of Dr. Bury’s book 
very much where he was before. There is a good deal of agree- 
ment in opinion, despite the fact that the Dean dislikes most of 
the things which attract the Professor, and expresses his dislike 
with needless acerbity. ‘‘The historian is a natural snob; he 
sides with the gods against Cato, and approves the winning side ” 
(p. 16). But what of the philosopher who talks of ‘“ the new 
practice of subsidising the unsuccessful by taxes extorted from 
the industrious” (p. 24)? And the Dean himself is convinced 
that the historian has backed a rank outsider and that Progress 
is a superstition. To Dr. Bury’s contention that the acceptance 
of Christianity made it impossible to return to the Greek theory 
of cycles, the Dean brusquely retorts that “this doctrine of 
recurrence is not popular to-day; but whether we like it or not, 
no other view of the macrocosm is even tenable ” (pp. 5-6), an 
opinion which to orthodox readers may sound even stranger 
than the Dean’s other dictum (p. 21), ‘“‘ the theory of a single 
purpose in the universe seems to me untenable.” But to most 
readers we fancy that the strangest saying, coming as it does 
from the deanery of St. Paul’s, will be the paragraph on p. 21: 
“In fact the superstition which is the subject of this lecture has 
distorted Christianity almost beyond recognition. Only one 
great Church, old in worldly wisdom, knows that human nature 
does not change, and acts on the knowledge. Accordingly, the 
papal syllabus of 1864 declares: ‘Si quis dixerit: Romanus 
pontifex potest ac debet cum progressu, cum liberalismo, et 
cum recenti civilitate sese reconciliare et componere, anathema 
sit.’”” Is not this “ worldly wisdom ”’ of the Roman Church that 
which the Dean has taken for his own ? 
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The idea that human nature does not alter was natural enough 
to the Greeks, who knew little of prehistoric man and nothing of 
his modern development, but discovered a moral basis for their 
social system in their conviction that most men were by nature 
slaves. The pagan conception was taken over as a dogma by 
the Church and maintained from a similar motive of self-pre- 
servation. There were no keys so golden as those which unlocked 
the gates of the prison-house in which unalterable human nature 
shut the whole of human kind. To admit the possibility of 
progress or escape without a miracle would be giving away as 
much as Rome was worth; and so, as Dean Inge remarks (p. 6), 
“The Church has never encouraged the belief that this world is 
steadily improving.” The worse it was, the more men would 
look and long and pay for their viaticum to the next; and even 
now “ the belief in a law of Progress has prejudicially affected 
the religious beliefs of our time” (p. 21). One would almost 
think the Dean was seeking to prove the Professor’s case. The 
Church encouraged Galileo as little as other agents of Progress. 
Eppur si muove, and belief in human progress is not to be barred 
by the dogmas of die-hards centuries dead. 

Human progress, of course, is not the progress of the material 
universe, and the Dean may hug to his heart’s content his convic- 
tion of cosmic chaos with nothing to fear from historical faith. 
The wonder rather is that we should talk or think of Progress in 
that kind of nature at all. What is matter that it should pro- 
gress? It exists for the sake of mind and as the condition of life ; 
and the absence of progress in inanimate Nature is no bar to the 
progress of man. He does not stagnate or return to the same 
mental state day by day, month by month, year by year because 
the earth revolves on its own axis once a day, the moon round 
the earth once a month, and the earth round the sun once a 
year. Routine in nature may, after all, be rather an aid than a 
hindrance to human development, and the regular repetition of 
physical cycles does not condemn the political world to mono- 
tonous revolutions. Monastic regularity and the mortification of 
the flesh were designed for spiritual progress. If, as Dean Inge 
avers, “naturalism has completely severed its alliance with 
optimism and belief in progress,” I see no reason why civilisation 
should despair. 

The Dean, however, joins all these things together, and 
imagines that, if ‘‘ the alleged law of Progress has no scientific 
basis,” it has no historical foundation. He complains that “ the 
superstition has also invaded and vitiated our history, our 
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political science, our philosophy and our religion.” I am not 
prepared to repel the invasion or deny the vice of anything 
except our history and political science. Nor am I prepared to 
assert a “law ’”’ which Dr. Bury says is yet undiscovered and 
seems to me to imply a false analogy between natural phenomena, 
human development, and legislation. But that human nature 
does change and that, however we define it, there has been human 
progress are propositions which seem to me indisputable by any- 
one who has studied human history. And in human history I 
would include that physical development of man which the Dean 
boldly denies when he writes,‘‘ there has been no physical progress 
in our species for many thousands of years ” (p. 22). He admits, 
indeed (p. 24), that humanity has advanced in the accumulation 
of knowledge and experience and the instruments of living. But he 
thinks that the accumulations have been in vain, that experience 
has taught us nothing, and that the instruments of living have 
been useless for the purposes of life. I believe, on the contrary, that 
progressive improvements in diet and sanitation from the Middle 
Ages onwards have produced their natural physiological effect in a 
progressive improvement in human physique. When the martial 
aristocrats of the Middle Ages made their suits of armour they 
made them to fit, but they made them such that no average man 
can get into them to-day. When they constructed doorways they 
did not do so for the sake of knocking their heads against the 
lintels as the unwary do to-day when they visit medizval castles 
and halls. The change in the value of oxen from beasts for the 
plough to beef, which indicates a growing meat diet ; the economic 
and other developments which made fresh meat a possible food 
all the year round for an increasing proportion of the people; 
the cultivation of vegetables and the growing variety of diet; 
the extinction of leprosy; the growth of medical science; the 
draining of fens and marshes; and the building of better habita- 
tions, all contributed to develop a physique in man which alone 
enabled him to cross the oceans, scale the mountains, and com- 
pass the poles which had been beyond the reach of ancient and 
medizval peoples; and his average life has been prolonged by 
over thirty per cent. 


1 The average age of English sovercigns during the last two centurics has 
been 73 years 10 months. From 1066 to 1714 it was 54 years 9 months, This 
calculation excludes sovereigns who met their death by violence, though the fact 
that modern English sovereigns have not so met their death might be taken as a 
sign of progress, A similar result would be reached from the ascertainable ages 
of lord-chancellors, archbishops, dukes, bishops, etc.; and it is almost certain 
that the improvement has been still more marked in lower social classes. 
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That, of course, may be merely the Psalmist’s prolongation 
of trouble; and pessimism may dispute the reality of every kind 
of progress. It may be a pity that deans are not burnt now- 
adays, as the Dean of St. Paul’s would assuredly have been, for 
his Romanes lecture, four centuries ago. But surely it implies 
some improvement in humanity that, however violently we may 
disagree with deans or with others, we should all be shocked 
not merely to see, but to hear of, their burning. That is not 
simply due to religious indifference. We do not now desire to 
inflict physical pain upon dissentients from our opinions, however 
dear to us those opinions are: we even spare our criminals as 
far as may be, and shudder at cruelty which our ancestors 
enjoyed. Can antiquity or medizvalism adduce societies for the 
prevention of cruelty not merely to children but also to animals, 
or legislation to penalise man for his maltreatment of his ox or 
his ass or anything else that is his? We prayed of old for all 
prisoners and captives, but it was not till after the days of 
John Howard that we introduced much humanity into their 
treatment. 

But what of the War and its atrocities? It is a question 
which readily springs to the lips of those who have no historical 
means to check their daily sensations; but the historical student 
has no difficulty in citing atrocities in the past to which the late 
War affords no parallel. When, for instance, was the capture 
of a stronghold followed by such scenes as took place at Magde- 
burg in 1632, Drogheda in 1649, or even St. Sebastian in 1813? 
The Turks, no doubt, massacred on a historic scale in Armenia 
and may have rivalled the deeds of Genghis Khan; but the Turks 
are (or were) admittedly an unprogressive race, and their lack of 
progress was what distinguished them from other peoples. It 
is a transparent logical device to select the worst of the present 
to compare with the best of the past and then exclaim, ‘‘ What 
a fall is there.” But can we even imagine modern parallels to 
such mild medisval atrocities as the siege of Calais, with a queen 
constrained to her bended knees in order to save the lives of the 
leading citizens of a surrendered town from the vengeance of 
one of the better of our medieval kings? And the restraint of 
Edward IIT in not killing his enemies for their bravery is counted 
unto him for special righteousness. Or, again, what German of 
to-day rivalled the ferocious brutality of Henry V when, after 
the battle was over, he ordered the massacre of his prisoners, 
and selected for special murder an unfortunate trumpeter who 
had jeered at his Majesty before the fight? Yet Henry V was a 
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king, considered a saint by some, a hero by most, and the best 
that medieval England could produce. 

There is no need to palliate the atrocities of the late War; 
but to cite them as disproof of progress in human history is 
either evidence of historical ignorance or an illustration of the 
logical fallacy that there has been no progress at all because it 
has not been perfect. The horror excited by recent atrocities 
was not due to the fact that they were worse than what had gone 
before, but to the higher standard of conduct, even in war, which 
human progress had produced. Worse deeds roused less indig- 
nation centuries ago because the standards of thought and of 
action were both of them lower. There is no commoner cause of 
historical misunderstanding than forgetfulness of the fact that 
there has been progress in ideals as well as in realities; and 
there are no greater impediments to historical writing and 
perspective than the romance and patriotism which gloze the 
past, and that progressive convention of decency which forbids 
the historian even to mention the grosser vices which had to 
be reformed. The fulminations of reformers are provoked as 
a rule not by deterioration of conduct but by the raising of 
expectations; and an increasing gap between the ideal and the 
real more often proves that the ideal is improving its pace than 
that practice has ceased to progress. The horrors of the slave 
trade were not worse in the nineteenth than in the preceding 
three centuries, and the cruelties of child labour in mines and 
factories were not created by the movement for abolition—except 
on the theory, dear to some philosophers, that things do not begin 
to exist until one begins to think about them. 

The same sort of fallacy underlies many another argument 
drawn from arbitrary comparison and used in disproof of progress. 
The critic selects the palmiest days of Athenian politics, the 
golden age of Roman law, and asks, triumphant in his doubts, 
what progress we have made on these. He forgets the rest of the 
world—and much of Rome and Athens too—in his picture of 
the past. Like the star-gazer before the sun or the moon has 
risen, he concentrates upon the shining points of light, and forgets 
that their brilliance is due to the darkness of their surroundings 
and that there is more illumination in the greyest of dawns than 
on the brightest of starlit nights. Modern democracy may be 
as dull and drab and cloudy as any dawn; but it tends to spread 
its sober light throughout the world, and it guides more men along 
a surer way than did the unstable stars of Greece. 

That, again, has a bearing upon the Greek view of cycles 
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which reiterate alike the progress and decline of men’s affairs. 
History does not, in fact, substantiate this theory of repetition : 
the same process is repeated, but not on the same men. Each 
Greek city goes through it once, but not repeatedly; and each 
does so because, without historical knowledge, men find it so 
difficult to learn from anyone’s experience but their own. But 
the cycle is always moving and expanding; it travels besides 
revolving on its own axis; and the rotation of anarchy, tyranny, 
oligarchy, democracy, leading to anarchy again, which might be 
repeated as many times as there were different city States, grew 
less frequent and slower in its revolutions as States expanded 
and there dawned a knowledge of the world. The retardation of 
the process has become so pronounced and its universal character 
so marked that instead of having, as the world might well have 
had, on the Greek model, a hundred thousand modern city States 
each going through its performance on the political hoop once 
in a hundred years, we have a world tending towards agreement 
on principles of government and taking a limitless future for its 
perfection. The Greek view of cycles is only tenable by those 
with an ancient Athenian’s knowledge of modern history. 

There is one final point in the Dean’s philosophy which chal- 
lenges comment of a different order. “If it is progress,” he 
writes, ‘‘ to turn the fields and woods of Essex into East and 
West Ham, we may be thankful that progress is a sporadic and 
transient phenomenon in history” (p. 14). The remark recalls 
another on a later page (p. 32): “‘ What we need is a fixed and 
absolute standard of values.” That we are not likely to get, 
but we may well ask what is the standard of values which lies 
behind this gloomy comparison between the Hams and the fields 
and woods of Essex. No one will defend the architecture of 
those mean streets, though we thought we had traced some 
sympathy in the Dean’s lecture with that social and industrial 
system which condemns millions of men to live in such surround- 
ings. The value of fields and woods is in this connexion presum- 
ably esthetic rather than agricultural; and it is a little difficult 
to compare that value with such values, moral, spiritual, or 
other, as may be found in half a million human lives. A philo- 
sopher once said that the greatest human benefactor was the 
man who caused two blades of grass to grow where only one had 
grown before. We cannot pretend to appraise the beneficence 
which enables one human being to live where, perhaps, once 
grew a million blades of grass. Sut. wo feel ‘sure that it would 
not be progress to wipe out the population of East‘and West Ham 
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for the sake of the fields and woods of Essex, however much we 
may enjoy green vistas and deplore the conditions of human 
poverty. Men have sometimes made a wilderness and called 
it peace; but if, in the words of the Dean, that were progress 
we might well be thankful that such progress is a sporadic and 
transient phenomenon in history. 


Sig. Croce’s volume, broad as its conceptions are, deals with 
a detail in human progress, and that by way of description rather 
than argument. Progress is assumed as a matter of course, 
and the purpose of the book is to trace and to prove the progress, 
in a particular direction, of man’s conception of history and of 
his methods of writing it. The true conception of history is 
analysed in the first part, which deals with the theory, while the 
second sketches the “ history of historiography.” The historian 
will probably attach a greater value to the second part than to 
the first; he would certainly have put the history of historio- 
graphy before his analysis of the theory because he prefers the 
chronological to the logical order. The historical reader will 
assuredly find it easier to read this second part first. It is an 
admirable and suggestive survey of the writing of history from 
Herodotus to the present day. The criticism is frequently 
disputable but always stimulating, as, for instance, Sig. Croce’s 
argument that a new kind of history begins with ecclesiastical 
history, in which history for the first time acquires a spiritual 
value and is understood as progress (pp. 204-5). Medizval 
historiography is somewhat slightly treated, and the Age of 
Enlightenment (from Descartes to Kant) is said (p. 244) to 
have been characterised by the idea of ‘‘progress without develop- 
ment.’’ Then comes the age of Reason, the expansion of Western 
historiography to include the East, and improvements in critical 
methods and in concepts. The Romantic Movement follows, 
and then the historiography of Positivism. The general argu- 
ment is that there has been a gradual approximation of history 
and philosophy until each includes the other; and that is the 
idea of the “ new historiography,” which is Sig. Croce’s.* 

The only adequate review of the first part of the book, which 
elaborates Sig. Croce’s theory of historiography, is Sig. Croce’s 
account itself; and it would take more space than he has devoted 
to it to make it really intelligible to anyone but a professed 
philosopher. Two other obstacles to understanding it are super- 


1 This part-has ‘tines been‘ amplified by Sig. Croce in his Storia della Storio- 
grafia: Italiano nek Secolo. Deciomonono, 1922. 
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imposed; the book is a translation, and while it appears to be 
competent in a general way, it is the work of one who is not a 
historian nor, perhaps, a philosopher. Technical terms sometimes, 
therefore, appear in an unfamiliar guise : the theory of historical 
cycles appears as ‘“‘the theory of historical circles” (p. 84); 
on p. 95 “ abstract ” seems to be used in the opposite sense to 
our “ abstraction”; the idea behind “ distinction (unity) ” on 
p. 124 might have been clearer if the words had been differently 
translated and printed; “‘ debarrasses ” (p. 117) and “ intuited ” 
(p. 192) are hardly English, and we do not know what “ inqui- 
nates’ (p. 161) means; “ apodictic ” (p. 197) would have been 
better left in its Greek form, as it is elsewhere; and ‘“‘ Hecolam- 
padius ” (p. 226) obscures Hausschein’s translation of his name 
into a Greek compound of dixos and Aapmadios. In a crucial 
passage on p. 61 “the thought of the eternal present ” might 
be either thinking by or thinking of the eternal present; and 
one gets a little bewildered with ‘“ thought thinking facts ” 
(p. 121), though it must be admitted that “ thought thinking 
thoughts ” would not be an improvement. Philosophy is none 
the worse for a little grammar, and the passion for unity might 
still leave room for the old distinction between subject and 
object. 

It is therefore with considerable hesitation that one hazards 
any comment on Sig. Croce’s views. They have been popularly 
crystallised into the conception of all history as contemporary 
history. History, says Sig. Croce (pp. 60-1), has, like poetry, 
a definite quality, and that quality is the essence to which we 
refer when we say that chronicles or annals are not history. 
Not all verse is poetry; not all prose written about the past is 
history. What is then distinguishing quality? It is, as Sig. Croce 
says, universal, 7. e. it is a test that is always effective, whether 
applied to ancient or modern, Western or Oriental, history. 
This quality is the contemporaneity of the “ thought” which 
“makes” the “history.” History is not merely written but 
thought; the thought is the historian’s own and therefore con- 
temporary with him. This is real history, because “ the past 
does not live otherwise than in the present ” (p. 91). It is also 
the true philosophy, ‘‘ which is never anything but the thought 
of the eternal present” (p. 61). Hence all real history is con- 
temporary history, and likewise philosophy; both are true 
expressions of present thought. This may be an unwarranted 
simplification of Sig. Croce’s thought. ‘‘ It will be impossible,” 
he writes (p. 25), “‘ ever to understand anything of the effective 
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process of historical thought unless we start from the principle 
that the spirit itself is history, the maker of history at every 
moment of its existence, and also the result of all anterior 
history.” 

We can only deal with the simpler thought, and a few illustra- 
tions may make it clearer. To Sig. Croce a modern photograph 
of the Venus de Medicis is twentieth-century photography and 
not ancient Greek art. So, for instance, Dr. Barker’s book on 
Plato’s thought is Dr. Barker’s and not Plato’s thought, and 
Professor Bury’s History of Greece is really part of the history of 
our own time. Every historian, indeed, whatever the period with 
which he is trying to deal, is unconsciously but none the less 
really writing the history of his own times. If it is history at all, 
it is thought, and the historian cannot divest himself of the fact 
that he thinks in the age in which he lives. Of course, a man 
may collect and transcribe documents, but those are not his 
but dead men’s thoughts, and his compilation is not history at 
all because it is not contemporary. So “history by evidence 
is ... never... true history” (pp. 138-9), because the 
evidence belongs to the past and is not evidence of present 
thought. 

Sig. Croce might perhaps have carried this argument a little 
further and spared a little of his true historicity for the editor of 
historical documents. For does not even he express a con- 
temporary predilection when he selects one document or one 
author rather than another to edit? and if he arranges his docu- 
ments in any particular order, is he not flagrantly arranging them 
on some contemporary principle or theory of his own? If the 
contemporary thought, which makes real history, consists, as it 
does, largely in the selection and arrangement of facts, may not 
the contemporary thought which goes to the editing of documents 
make them contemporary, and therefore true, history as well ? 
Assuredly the editor will put into his work principles of criticism 
and methods of editing which are strictly contemporary and were 
unknown to the past with which he is dealing. 

But this leads straight to the antithesis of Sig. Croce’s thesis ; 
and a historian who is not a philosopher might contend that the 
truth lies in the very reverse of Sig. Croce’s theory. The real test 
of history is its expressiveness, not of the present but of the past ; 
the more a historian reflects the present, the less he will see of the 
past. He may be a political, or ecclesiastical, or even a philo- 
sophical pamphleteer, but he is no historian except in so far as he 
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can see a past which is not the same as the present. To say 
that past and present are one, and to talk about the eternal 
past, eternal present, and eternal future being identified by their 
eternity is merely a verbal reaching after a fictitious unity which 
would be mischievous if it were real. The best historian is one 
who can best divest himself of the present, its prejudice, and its 
legends, and clothe himself in the past. He should not, indeed, 
forget the present; his art is to bridge time and space, to put 
himself in the place of other ages and other people and by means 
of a comparison between different points of view to achieve some 
notion of historical perspective. It is not to coerce phenomena, 
periods, and points of view into one conception of the present and 
one expression of himself; and, whatever may be the business 
of the philosopher, it is not the historian’s to imagine (p. 60) 
that “the merely finite and particular does not exist save as 
an abstraction,” 7. e. a fragment of some whole which he has not 
yet discovered or invented. We should start, cries Sig. Croce 
voicing his philosopher’s passion for abstract unity, from the 
centre and not the circumference (p. 126); and he and his school 
appear to think that we can get at the heart of history by the 
vehicle of abstract thought and transports of imagination. 
Freedom of thought is an excellent thing, and what the 
historian needs above all things is freedom from the present; 
but we also need our expert guides and practicable routes into 
the past. 

Nor is Sig. Croce’s conception quite consistent with itself. 
“ For instance,” he asks (p. 13), “ what is the present interest 
of the history which recounts the Peloponnesian or the Mith- 
ridatic War, of the events connected with Mexican art, or with 
Arabic philosophy? For me at the present moment they are 
without interest, and therefore for me at this present moment 
those histories are not histories, but at the most simply titles of 
historical works. They have been or will be histories in those 
that have thought or will think them, and in me, too, when I 
have thought or shall think them, re-elaborating them according 
to my spiritual needs.” Thus, chronicle may be “ no-history ” 
to me at one moment, and become real or contemporary history 
to me at another, and the real test of history has no real reference 
to the history that is written or to the historian who writes it, 
but to the mental condition of interest or no-interest on the part 
of potential readers. And obviously history is never contem- 
porary history except to the few who write and read it; and they 
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only write and read it in parts and periods. The past, which 
** does not live otherwise than in the present,” has only a sporadic 
existence in the arbitrary predilections of a fraction of the present 
generation ; and, since ‘‘ nothing exists outside thought ” (p. 109), 
the past has no existence apart from that caprice. 

In a way, however, this theory is encouraging to the historian. 
He can and does create the past by thinking about it, and is ever 
creating more and more of the past by his researches. He is 
also thereby creating more and more of the present, and he need 
not really be troubled by Sig. Croce’s idea that no history is real 
unless it is contemporary history, because the historian can make 
as much of the past into the present as he likes. Indeed, he 
cannot help doing so, if he writes history at all. It need not be 
popular; it need not sell; it need not even be written. The 
mere fact that he and he alone thinks it is enough to make his 
historical thought a part of contemporary, i.e. real history. 
What he does not think is not history; it does not even exist. 

It is also comforting to reflect that all this speculation is of 
no great moment. Those who have not practised an art are 
commonly those who attach most importance to its theory, and 
the interest of critics in the art they criticise somewhat resembles 
the motherly feelings of maiden aunts—a little jealous of the 
mother, a little fearful of the infant, a little doubtful of its future, 
and a little different from the real instinct. Painters have taught 
us what painting is, and the world goes to historians for its history. 
In both cases the real teaching is done by example and not by 
precept. The real way to prove that history is philosophy is to 
write a history which is philosophy; and this apparently is what 
the real historians unknowingly have done. It merely remained 
for a philosopher in his own way to make explicit to philosophers 
the achievements of historians. 

Possibly this is satire. The substantial reason why historians 
prefer their own historical methods is that Sig. Croce’s con- 
ceptions of past and present are abstract ideas of a unity 
which only exists in the philosopher’s thought. The past 
and the present that are real to the rest of us are merely those 
fragments of past and present of which we are conscious. It is 
said that Napoleon could visualise the whole of France with its 
roads and rivers, canals and contours. But most of us can realise 
only insignificant tracts of time and space; and time and space, 
past and present, do not figure in our minds sub specie eternitatis 
or ubiquitatis. It may be within the province and the purview 
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of the philosopher, by heroic efforts of imagination, to think his 
notions of such fragments into unity. The function of the 
historian is rather to ascertain and analyse the reality and value 
of those fragments, so that even the philosopher may have the 
wherewithal of truth to build the spacious halls of thought. 

A. F. PoLiarp. 


No. 30.—voL. vill. 





ON AUTOGRAPHS 


Excerpt by way of preface to an article it should be hardly 
necessary to point out how important to an historian may be 
the power to ascribe with certainty a particular writing to a 
particular person: frequently the whole significance of a docu- 
ment, not seldom the actual meaning of a passage, may wait 
upon a decision whether the whole of a piece of writing is by 
one hand, whether two distinct hands which appear in it are 
contemporary, whether of a number of hands any one may be 
ascribed with certainty to such and such a person, and so forth. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that there has been, and is, no lack 
of students interested in what we may call the personal side of 
documents : that the expert is always with us, offering evidence. 
But in an age when manuscripts are being used more than 
ever before by active historians, the services required of the 
expert become proportionately greater; and doubts as to the 
nature of his ‘“ evidence” grow in importance: to make some 
inquiry into the validity of these is the purpose of the present 
article. 

It is a commonly received view in legal practice,+ that 
expert statements as to the ascription of a piece of handwriting 
can only be taken as valuable in confirming other evidence. It 
might almost be taken for granted that the historian, who is 
called upon to deal with cases many times more difficult, for the 
reason that the writings which he uses come often from a period 
in which the whole practice of penmanship differed from that 
of our own day—that the historian would be at least as diffident 
as the lawyer; that he would recognise that the writings of 
some centuries back can never be as familiar to him as those 
of the correspondents whose letters he finds on his breakfast- 
table; and that in any case he knows little or nothing of the 
writing conventions of the period which produced them. Prob- 
ably in theory most historians would concur in this view; but 
what has been, and what is, their practice? The well-known 


1 Cp. an article by C. Ainsworth Mitchell, F.LC., in Society of Arts Journal, 
LXXI, 13 April, 1923. 
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volumes! upon which we are accustomed to depend for examples 
of autographs must not be too lightly derided : published, many 
of them, in the early nineteenth century, they did valuable 
pioneer work and are still irreplaceable, or at least unreplaced. 
But the early nineteenth century was not by any means impec- 
cable in its historical method; and in any case these books 
were written by and for collectors rather than historians: many 
published their facsimiles without so much as telling the reader 
the sources upon which they drew; none are without examples of 
“autographs” accepted as genuine on the sole evidence of an 
apparent similarity to other “ autographs,” without any attempt 
to establish by independent evidence the authenticity of either ; 
and very few show much knowledge of paleography. 

A single concrete example will suffice to illustrate this atti- 
tude of mind. In 1882 Grosart? published a facsimile of what 
he alleged to be the authentic writing of Edmund Spenser, by 
whom it appeared to be signed; at the same time impugning the 
genuineness of a document in another hand ascribed by the 
British Museum, to whom it belongs, to that poet: he adduced 
no evidence for either of his statements. Later the British Museum 
published? its Spenser document in facsimile, defending the 
ascription by reference to another document, apparently in 
the same hand, which the Public Record Office ascribes * to the 
poet; like Grosart, on the evidence of a signature and nothing 
else. Which side is right? Possibly both, the truth being 
that the poet had almost certainly two handwritings. But our 
point, for the moment, is that neither side made any attempt 
to introduce any evidence apart from the face appearance of the 
document ; nor showed any consciousness of the possibility that 
an apparent signature appended to a document in 1589 might not 
justify the same inferences as would be drawn from a similar 
occurrence three hundred years later. 

It may be said that these bad habits are things of the past ; 
and it is true that in recent years many working historians have 
become aware that the documents with which they deal do not 


1 See the works quoted in the preface to F. G. Netherclift’s Handbook to 
Autographs, 1862 (Thane, Gough Nicholls, Joseph Netherclift, Delarue, etc.). 
To which may be added: A. Lescure, Les Autographes en France et a Vétranger 
(Paris, 1836); Scott and Davey, Guide to the Collector of Historical Documents 
(London, 1891); and C. Vanbianchi, Raccolte et Raccoglitori d’ Autografi in Italia 
(Milan, 1901); all of which contain useful lists of published facsimiles: with the 
British Museum Facsimiles and the Facsimiles of National Manuscripts. 

* In the Introduction to his edition of Spenser’s Works. 

3 Facsimiles of . . . Autographs (1899), No. 92. 

* Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1588-1592, p. 198: cp. ibid., 1598, 1599, r lvvii. 

H 3 
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always conform to the literary conventions of our own day and 
must not be treated as though they did. On the other hand, it 
is also true that there are still many historians who adhere to 
the breakfast-table method—who, if they are pressed as to their 
reasons for an ascription, will offer nothing better than a casual 
** Oh, but I know his hand well; ”’ it is true that nearly every year 
volumes of importance appear containing facsimiles of alleged 
autographs without any statement to support their authenticity or 
any evidence that the editors have seen any necessity to question 
or test it; further, it is an unfortunate fact that the old collec- 
tions of facsimiles, unsatisfactory though they may be, continue 
to be consulted because no others are available; and finally, it is 
the fact that no attempt has yet been made to decide the criteria 
upon which historians may be invited to base their conclusions as 
to the authenticity of an apparent autograph. 


To deal with such ‘problems as are here suggested is clearly 
beyond the scope of a single article: the most we can do is to 
‘set up for criticism some considerations and proposals out of 
which the desired criteria may presently be evolved. In doing 
so we should premise that we have no intention of suggesting that 
the existing collections of reproduced facsimiles are all worthless 
and to be scrapped, or that the British Museum and Record Office 
show-cases are full of forgeries. We must further note the limita- 
tions proposed in the present paper: which is confined to a con- 
sideration of documents produced or preserved in connection 
with a business transaction (whether public or private); in short, 
to documents of an archive character.1_ This restriction means 
that we leave aside purely literary documents and deal (it 
follows) with practically nothing but the varieties of current 
handwriting ; also that our period begins after the Conquest and 
may be divided into medieval and post-medieval. This last 
needs a word of explanation. The conventional dividing line 
between the two periods is the year 1485; but our change is 
that from a period in which writing is practised by a comparatively 
restricted class to one in which it becomes a more or less common 
accomplishment ; with which are associated various other changes, 
transitions and innovations—the transition from the old formal 
styles to the unfettered letter form, the growth in the use of the 

1 These, of course, include a very large proportion of the classes of docu- 
ments used by historical students at the present time : the whole contents of the 
Public Record Office and other public ‘‘ Record” repositories, the larger part 


of the MSS. Department at the British Museum, and most of the documents 
referred to in the Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission. 
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vernacular in documents, the introduction of printing. For 
most of these no precise date can be given : we can only say that 
they are taking place in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

As a postscript we may add that we also exclude from con- 
sideration here the literary, or historical, modern forgery. This 
word is applied rather indiscriminately by the modern scholar to 
a good many practices which, whatever their import now, might 
imply in a medieval scribe obliquity of method rather than 
fraudulence of purpose; and with some of these we shall be con- 
cerned : the case for which we have not here space is that of the 
modern practitioner who, because Shakespeare is a figure in the 
literary world, fakes! a page in an account-book in order to 
settle the date of a production of one of his plays. 


We begin then with a short examination of conditions during 
the medieval period, starting with a very brief review of the 
current handwritings. When our period commences there may 
be said to be already a distinction between the minuscule writing 
used for literary and for other formal purposes,? and one more 
hastily made which is used for ordinary purposes, such as the 
writing of the King’s writs. The development of currency (that 
is, of the habit of lifting the pen from the parchment as seldom 
as possible) goes on; and from the twelfth century onwards we 
may recognise a further definite division in the current hands, 
giving us the Set Hand (the copy-book hand, as it were) and a 
multitude of more current Free hands formed out of it by indivi- 
dual writers. The next differentiation is that of a particular Set 
hand which alters little thereafter; the writing-masters of a later 
date called it Bastard Secretary, and it was fairly well formed in, 
at least, the later fourteenth century. We have now three groups 
of hands; and to these the fifteenth century adds three more 
quite distinct Set hands, appropriated to the various Royal 
Courts but two of them practised also by other scriveners. It 
is to be remembered that during all this period the individual 
hands which we have grouped together as Free are constantly 
changing, subject to a varying extent to the influences of fashion 
and of individual circumstances; the same may be said of the Set 
hands (saving the Bastard Secretary). It is also to be remem- 
bered that there is an infinite possibility of border-line writings, 
partaking of the characteristics of more than one group. And 

1 or does not fake. I make no pretence to decide for or against the Peter 
Cunningham “ forgery ” : upon which subject there is a large literature. 


* From this descends the ‘“‘ Text” hand, which, as we have already said, is 
excluded from our present view. 
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further, it must not be forgotten that in dealing with these 
writings we are dealing with a period when the traditions of pen- 
manship, the angle at which the pen was cut and held, and the 
materials of writing themselves, were all different from those 
of our own day. When we add that at present little more is 
known with exactitude concerning the developments of current 
hands than we have here summarily set down, the difficulties 
which must attend upon any examination into the personal 
peculiarities of a piece of medieval current writing are perhaps 
sufficiently obvious; but we may conclude by remarking (for it 
leads on to our next consideration) that the problem is generally 
complicated by our complete ignorance as to the age, place of 
origin and status of any particular scribe. 

The personality of the scribe of any given piece of writing in 
this period is, indeed, particularly difficult to fix. In the earlier 
portion of it one may say that between A and B, the interested 
parties in any given transaction, there is invariably to be imagined 
an uninterested X, the hand that writes. The gradual elimination 
of X is one of the determining factors in the transition from 
medieval to modern; but it is to be observed that we know as 
yet scarcely anything of the stages of this process and that the 
evidence for them is obscure and scattered. The same may be 
said of the hardly less important change by which X, from being 
invariably a cleric, became with increasing frequency a layman : + 
this rise of the Jaicus litteratus, intimately associated with the 
history of popular education, is practically an unworked field, 
and a very difficult one: no doubt a great deal of light might be 
obtained if the history of scriveners and scriveners’ companies 
or guilds (especially that of London *) were worked out in detail ; 
but as yet it has not been. We might go on at considerable 
length in setting out the points of importance bearing on this 
matter concerning which our knowledge is still to seek, but must 
be content here with one more; that is, the question how far 
people of consideration, whom we know to have had some learn- 
ing, actually did themselves write. Mary de Sancto Paulo, the 
Countess of Pembroke who founded the Cambridge College of 

1 In this connection Miss D. M. Broome calls my attention to the petition 
of 1371 against the employment of churchmen in the Exchequer (Rotuli Parlia- 
mentorum, II, p. 304). The accounts of private households, when we can get 
them, also afford occasional illustration (I am indebted for some examples from 
the Clare Household to another student, Miss C. A. Musgrave); and any 
document known to have been of private and local provenance may afford more. 
But one can never be sure when or where such indications will emerge. 


® See Hazlitt, The Livery Companies... and the Report of the Commission 
on Livery Companies (1884), Vol. III. ; but much might be added to these. 
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that name in 1348, had a book “in which I say my hours,” 
and undoubtedly exercised some personal supervision over the 
making of deeds in which she was interested.1_ Edward III could 
write; and actually did write two words on a letter which has 
survived.? But how far did these, and other eminent personages, 
resemble the familiar modern type of uneducated person who can 
read but not write with facility? We are led here to a matter 
of great importance to which we must dedicate a separate section 
—the question of writing practice, the conventions and fashions 
of the medieval scribe. But it is worth remarking one small fact 
before we leave the Edward III letter. We have here a letter 
which was to the King of extreme importance—he was giving the 
Pope a privy sign by which his most personal letters were to be 
marked, a sign of which only two persons beside himself were to 
know; and the whole business occupies little more than two 
hundred words : yet he has not time to attend himself a taunt de 
Escripture. Using now paleography to confirm this indication, 
we may add that Richard de Bury,’ the King’s secretary, seems 
to have written his two hundred words rapidly enough (they have 
a beautiful flowing character), while the King’s two have every 
appearance of being an extremely laboured production. 

We turn to the question of scribal practice and reach a point 
in the study of medieval writings which is perhaps more beset 
with difficulties than any other for a student interested in the 
personal side. What are the outstanding peculiarities of scribes’ 
practice and convention in the medieval period? and how do 
they compare with modern ones? Clearly one most notable 
difference is in the matter of authentication; which is almost 
entirely by seal. Up to the fifteenth century such an authentica- 
tion as that of the Edward III document is the rarest thing; 
and it is noteworthy that even this the King only proposes to use 
in future in conjunction with a seal. It is true that the fifteenth 
century saw the rise of actual authentication of some Royal 
warrants by the Royal initials; 4 and to the same we may ascribe 
the appearance of occasional signatures in addition to the seals 
on private deeds. And of course, as we have already said, one 
indication of the end of our medieval period is the appearance of 
private letters, signed : the existence of Paston, Cely and Stonor 


1 See my article in Archeologia, LXVI, especially pp. 420, 423, 441. 

2 The words Pater Sancte at the foot of a letter to the Pope: it is reproduced 
in facsimile in Johnson and Jenkinson, Court Hand Illustrated, Plate XXII B. 

® The author of the Philobiblon. 

“ The first known signed warrant is of the year 1386: but the practice only 
becomes common under Henry VI. 
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papers may legitimately be taken as evidence of a practice grow- 
ing common. At the same time it may be taken as axiomatic 
that for the medieval mind authentication means, in the vast 
proportion of cases, seals; and a corollary of this is, for the modern 
mind, uncertainty as to the writer of the document. 

It may be observed that there still remains the very large 
class of documents which are not of the nature of correspondence 
—accounts, memoranda, proceedings of Courts, and so forth: 
how far can we hope for personal ascriptions of these? More- 
over, in actual letters, or in documents (such as deeds) which 
are of the character of letters, is it not possible that the scribe 
may be more susceptible to identification than his principal ? 
May we not hope to isolate X even if A and B escape us? In this 
connection it is interesting to note that an ordinance?’ of the 
Company of Scriveners of the year 1390 provided that scriveners 
should append their names to every document they executed, 
and that specimens of their writing (and of their mark if they were 
notaries) should be preserved in a register kept by the Company. 
We further note that in the fourteenth century there arose 
among the scribes of the Royal Chancery and Privy Seal Office 
a habit of adding their names to the warrants and other documents 
which they wrote, and that as early as 1326 one of the Exchequer 
Ordinances had provided for auditors’ names to be put on 
accounts.?, But unfortunately all this does not carry us very far. 
The ordinance of the Company was probably not observed very 
regularly; the habit used among the Royal scribes affects a 
comparatively small body of documents; worst of all, the written 
name does not necessarily connote in medieval times all that is 
implied by a modern signature. Of this last we may give one 
more example, from the series of Receipt and Issue Rolls of the 
Exchequer, which were kept in triplicate, the two Chamberlains 
of the Receipt and the Treasurer requiring each a copy. The 
Palzographical Society will publish shortly in facsimile a repro- 
duction of the same passage from each of the Receipt Rolls* of 
the Michaelmas term of the fifth year of Edward II; showing 
three hands fairly distinct,—when they are seen together. These 
rolls are ascribed to their owners by writing of their names 
outside. But the point is this : supposing we were interested in 

1 Report on London Livery Companies (1884), III: p. 753: note the near 


coincidence of this date with that of the petition regarding Exchequer clerks, 
already cited. 

2 Red Book, Ill, p. 968. I am again indebted to Miss D. M. Broome for a 
reference to an account so marked (K. R. Sheriff’s Accounts, 1/7), and to another 
so marked before the date of the ordinance (Ibid. 36/5). 

® E. 401/196, 198 and 199. 
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the personality of, e.g., either of the Chamberlains of the Receipt, 
could we argue that we have here their writings? The answer 
is “No”: that could only be settled, if it could be settled at 
all, by a very long investigation of a number of small points, 
most of them having no relation to handwriting as such; and it 
would probably be found that the practice of these officials 
differed at different dates. 

Summarising our results with regard to the medieval period, 
we may say that the three lines of investigation which we have 
suggested—the development of the several varieties of current 
hand; the question what classes of people could and did write ; 
and the subject of medieval scribes’ practice—all offer at present 
whole series of problems awaiting solution; and that even when 
many of these have been solved (as one hopes they will be), the 
task of assigning particular writings to particular hands will 
probably be, in the large majority of cases, impossible. 


We turn with more hope to the investigation, along similar 
lines, of a period more closely resembling our own; and examine 
first the variety of current handwritings in use in the post- 
medieval period. The first result is distinctly disappointing. 
The Tudor period took over the handwritings practised by its pre- 
decessors ; more, it perfected ! both the machinery for producing 
them, and the writings themselves; was probably responsible for 
giving them names; and, thanks to the work of its writing- 
masters, did something to put even the special Se¢ hands into 
general circulation. Further, it elaborated and purified the old 
Free hands into something like another Se¢ hand (the Secretary). 
And, not content with this, introduced in addition the new Italic 
and Roman hands (corresponding fairly closely with the type 
which we know under these names) from Italy, France and Spain. 
It might be thought that even though they were well known the 
Set hands would not much affect the ordinary man; and that the 
Italic, once introduced, would bring him almost immediately into 
touch with our modern ways. But this is not so. That the Set 
hands might form part of the curriculum of the ordinary student 
is made clear by the case of the founder of Uppingham School.? 


1 The Chancery ‘‘ Curcists ”’ were incorporated in the fifteenth year of Eliza- 
beth. See my article on Elizabethan Handwritings in The Library, 4th Series, 
Vol. III, No. 1; in which will be found also (p. 28) a table of descent of the 
various current writings and facsimile reproductions of specimens. 

® Archdeacon Johnson, who had his son taught “ to write faire the secretary, 
romaine, court hand or chancery hand, text hand, bastard hand, all these both 
in the small letters and the great or capitall” (V.C.H., Rutland, p. 265: a note 
for which I have to thank a Cambridge student, Mr. G. R. Potter). 
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As for the Italic, it was long indeed before it. ousted the 
Secretary. We may say that during the sixteenth century 
the latter remained distinctly the more popular; that during 
the next fifty years documents were distributed pretty evenly 
between the two writings; and that the Secretary hand was 
dying, but dying very hard, from about 1650 till well on in the 
eighteenth century. It is this fact that may explain the two 
Spenser writings already cited: in Spenser’s day, and later, 
every person of standing, it is safe to say, would normally be 
taught both ancient and modern, Secretary and Italic : + moreover, 
the coexistence of the two led to every conceivable kind of 
mixture—Secretary with Italic forms, or the converse ;? Secretary 
written in the Italic style * (a very popular form); a combination 
in which Jtalic was used for emphasis;* and the writings which 
jump from one to the other style without much reason or warning.5 
We have no space here to do more than mention the parafes 
and prettinesses of Elizabethan and later hands; but all con- 
tribute their quota to the complication of the subject, and most 
are prolonged to a date much nearer our own than is usually 
supposed.® 

Clearly for a considerable portion of the post-medieval period 
the paleographical preliminaries to any minute study of individual 
writings are no less formidable than in the medieval ; and they are 
equally, if not more, in need of investigation ; but turning to our 
second line of approach, we find the situation better. In the post- 
medieval period we do at least know something of the personality 
of writers. Collections of letters, from the time of the Cely and 
Stonor onwards, are preserved to us with more and more frequency 
and reveal to us clearly enough the classes of persons who at any 
given time may be regarded as potential writers; and literary 
history and the surviving writing-masters’ books, manuscript and 
printed, help to fill out the picture. This is fairly easy ground 


1 See an example in my Elizabethan Handwritings, p. 13, footnote, of two 
letters in the two hands apparently written by the same man on the same day. 

? Ibid. Plates XI (b) (Queen Elizabeth) and XII (a) (Walsingham’s Clerk) ; 
or see Facsimiles of National MSS., III. 69, 75, 85, ete. 

® e.g. Spenser’s writing as published by the British Museum. The character- 
istics may be seen in even more pronounced form in many semi-legal documents, 
such as Bills and Answers in Chancery, of the seventeenth century. 

* A recently noted example is in Chancery Proceedings, Charles I, W. 42/53. 
An earlier one is the warrant signed by “ Jane the Quene ”’ in the Public Record 
Office Museum (Facsimiles of National MSS., III. 2). 

® ¢.g. the writings of the actor, Edward Alleyn, preserved at Dulwich. 

* Ihave seen the lettre frisée (the letter with a wavy line, like the edge of 4 
Malay kris) in a late eighteenth century parish register; and has any student 
remarked its presence, in a modified form, in some signatures of Charles I? 
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for the hunter after the personal side: it is when he comes to 
our third line of investigation—writers’ conventions in this 
period—that he reaches his final, and perhaps his worst, 
difficulties. 

Here once more we find that the medieval has been wrongly 
left for dead. With the wide spread of the art of writing, the 
growth of the unfettered letter form and the introduction of the 
habit of authentication by signature (all characteristic of the 
sixteenth century), the difficulties which we associated with that 
unknown quantity, the third person who wrote, ought clearly to 
disappear. But dothey? Does the third person cease suddenly 
from troubling ? and at precisely what point? In our own time 
the parts played by the secretary, or typist, on the one hand, 
and the principal on the other, are indicated by the use of quite 
definite conventions, and the signature is a sacred thing; but are 
we justified in projecting these conventions back into the past ? 
and if so, how far? These are questions which, once again, we 
cannot expect fully to answer here. We must be content with 
a few illustrations; observing by the way, that they were 
obtained almost haphazard,’ and that anyone can obtain an 
equal quantity with no more trouble than that of glancing 
through a few volumes of State Papers. 

In the first place, then, the post-medieval scribe continues often 
to masquerade as someone else: Walsingham’s secretary writes 
Walsingham’s letter to the Queen in the first person throughout 
and endorses it “‘ copie of my letter . . .” and it is only thanks 
to the fact that we have some of the clerk’s own private writing 
that we can say whose hand it is.2, Nor do we know when the 
habit of such freedoms ceased : the so-called holograph letter of 
John Milton in the Record Office Museum was written after his 
blindness had set in and is almost certainly not by his hand; * 
and for a still later date the student may be referred to a very 
curious difference of hand in what appear (by the phraseology) 
to be four original letters of Judge Jeffreys. Marlborough, it is 


1 Merely in looking for a few suitable handwritings to illustrate the article 
already cited on Elizabethan writings. Three out of four examples chosen 
raised, as soon as one looked into them, questions of autography. 

® See the editor’s note on Calendar of State Papers, Foreign 1581, 1582, No. 301. 
This and some other of the illustrations here used will be found in the article 
on Elizabethan Handwritings already cited: see also the cases of the Earl of 
Hertford’s letter (temp. Henry VIII), and that of Essex, there quoted. 

3 IT have to thank Professor H. C. W. Candy for a note on this point. Sotheby, 
On the Autograph of Milton, pp. 130-133; Hamilton, State Papers relating to 
Milton (Camden Society, 1859), pp. 22, 23, and Masson, Life, IV. pp. 478, 479, 
are all agreed as to Milton’s blindness at this date. 

* State Papers, Domestic, James II, 1; Nos. 120, 126, 130 and 131. 
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true, twenty years after this, thinks it necessary to apologise for 
“using Mr. Cardonel’s hand”; but that is in writing to the 
Secretary of State, and to announce the victory of Blenheim.! 

Next we are to consider that the signature is not, for a con- 
siderable time, the sacred thing it has become in our own day. 
A clerk will not hesitate to copy it. Spenser, for example (to 
utilise once more the writings attributed to him), copies or causes 
to be copied, as appears from his signature and footnote, an 
“examination ” sent to Lord Grey, to whom he was then acting 
as secretary; the body of the document being written in Secretary 
hand and the signatures in Jtalic.2 No particular harm is done here 
because the number of the signatures in one hand shows what has 
occurred; but suppose there had only been one? and what are 
we to say of another Spenser document ® of the same nature, 
where we have first the text of the document in Secretary ; then 
the signatures, in Jtalic, all different; and then “ vera copia. 
Edmund Spenser”? The signatures here are extremely genuine 
in appearance, but, on the other hand, the vera copia is confirmed 
by a contemporary endorsement. _We must be content to 
mention, and leave, the problem. But this practice of adding 
verisimilitude by altering one’s hand, in copying, when one 
comes to the signature,‘ once known, opens a very wide door to 
suspicion. In certain classes of documents, such as depositions, 
it was probably not infrequent. I desire not to be thought to 
traverse Professor Wallace’s ascription of the deposition which 
he found when I point out that the presence of Shakespeare’s 
name (in an abbreviated form) at the foot is not in itself a 
proof that the bard ever put a pen to it. 


One might continue to quote examples of the practice of 
writers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but it is 
time to draw to a conclusion of the whole matter. Briefly, 
to summarise: we do not desire (as has been said) to scrap all 
the work of our predecessors; but we do find it necessary to 
suggest that it should not be accepted without criticism, nor its 
methods followed in the future. Paleography of the current 
hands has been too much neglected. Even in our own time, 

1 The document is in the Record Office Museum. 

2 §.P., Ireland, 81, No. 36 (ii), ep. ibid., 94, No. 107. 

2 Ibid., 83, No. 6 (i). 

* No doubt due partly to growth of the habit of signing Secretary documents 
in Italic. A very good example was pointed out to me recently in another class of 
records, Augmentation Office, Parliamentary Surveys, Middlesex, 69 B, by Mr. 8. J. 


Madge. Here we have a Survey “ by vs whose names are heirvnto subscribed ”’ ; 
yet the whole document, including the Commissioners’ signatures, is a copy. 
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dealing with our own writings, we are very liable to make mistakes 
if we base ourselves on appearances only;1 and the further we 
get away from our own time the greater are the differences in 
penmen’s technique and, consequently, the greater the difficul- 
ties of judgment based on writing. The difficulties resulting from 
differences in the practice of scribes (regarding authentication 
and so forth) tend even more to enlarge themselves in proportion 
to their distance from our own date. 

In fine, the ideal specimen for the autograph hunter is such a 
letter as that of Edward III (quoted above), where a definite 
statement is made in the body of the document as to the hand 
that wrote. Such special cases exist; even occur with some 
frequency. For example, an Album Amicorum? may be, 
presumably, accepted as a collection of authenticities : such a 
record as the ‘Common Paper” ® of the Scriveners’ Company, 
wherein members were obliged by the Company’s ordinances to 
subscribe the oath in their own writing, should clearly be one of 
exceptional value: Visitors’ Books and the like are obviously 
sui generis.‘ Turning to rather less concrete cases, documents 
of a highly personal character, such as love-letters or receipts 
for money, may in general be accorded an extra measure of 
belief; and one can imagine cases (that of Lord Nelson comes to 
mind) where the mere quantity of documents attributed to a 
single hand might argue that this is the hand of a principal, 
not a subordinate. But special cases are a very small pro- 
portion of the whole. In general it may be said that in the case 
of any document older than, say, the nineteenth century > we 
shall do well to look always for external evidence; counting no 
case completely satisfactory where the writing is the sole authority 
for ascription; and that this evidence grows more and more 
difficult to find as we go further back in date. 


A final question suggests itself. We have hinted at a good 
deal of minute information which the historian ought to accumu- 
late if he wishes to deal satisfactorily with this matter of auto- 


1 Compare the amusing examples given by P. J. Fontaine (Manuel de?’ Amateur 
@d’ Autographes : Paris, 1836) of persons being deceived by forgeries of their own 
writing : and modern examples in Mr. C, A. Mitchell’s article quoted above. 

* For a short note on these 16th and 17th century books see A. M. Broadley’s 
Chats on Autographs. 

® See the Report already quoted. At the time of writing I have not had the 
opportunity of inspecting this document. 

* ep. E. Budan, L’ Amatore d’ Autografi, on the Bibliotheca Marciana. 

5 No arbitrary date can, of course, be fixed, but this should be fairly safe : 
though even in the nineteenth century great care is needed. 
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graphs; but what can be done, and what ought to be done, to 
help him? The reply to this is, I think, that what is most needed 
is the accumulation of material, the organisation of co-operative 
work. The historian cannot get on (we have suggested) without 
tested and authenticated autographs for purposes of comparison :! 
these are difficult to get—it is even difficult to know what are 
available in the unsatisfactory older facsimiles. Moreover, the 
number of persons whose writing is properly held to be of import- 
ance is enormous; the Epitome of the Dictionary of National 
Biography would not give anything like a complete list. Merely 
to envisage such an accumulation means that we must think of 
getting from workers in all fields contributions for a central 
collection. 

A small first step has been taken at the Institute of Historical 
Research by starting a card index of Autographs and Holographs, 
printed in facsimile or in manuscript; but it can only hope for 
success if it enlists the aid of very large numbers of workers who, 
having for their own purposes worked out the authentic writing 
of some particular character, are willing to add their results to a 
common stock. Should this article attract the attention of any 
such the writer will be very glad to hear from them. 


HiLary JENKINSON. 
1 An ascription based on comparison with another example which is itself 


well fortified by external evidence cannot, of course, be regarded as beyond 
criticism: but it is of definite value. 





THE EXETER EXHIBITION OF HANDWORK 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF HISTORY 


Nor the least debt that the members of the Historical Associa- 
tion owe to the Exeter Branch is one of gratitude for the fine 
exhibition of Handwork done in connection with History that 
they arranged for us at the Annual Meeting. It must have 
cost the organisers much time and trouble to collect and arrange ; 
but they have the reward of knowing that they did a great thing 
for the teaching of history in schools. 

The movement that is bringing handwork into close relation 
with the history lesson was in the first instance the outcome of 
the general recognition by thoughtful teachers of the fact that, 
as Miss Stevinson says in her invaluable little book on Handwork 
and Social History— 


“The constructive imagination of the child is weak. He finds it difficult to 
follow verbal descriptions; his vocabulary is limited, and often he will put a 
wrong construction on one’s words. We may be able to correct this wrong 
impression; but all too often we go on with ‘ words, words, words ’—quite 
unconscious that we have ever created the false impression.” 


The obvious remedy was to provide pictures and models 
which would give the children correct impressions from the out- 
set, and deliver them from the tyranny of mere words. For 
years, therefore, history teachers have been forming—usually 
at their own expense—collections of pictures, etc., for the 
enlightenment of their pupils. But, of late, new force and new 
direction have been given to the movement by the growing 
recognition of the facts that children learn best by doing, and 
that the teachers’ business is less to teach a subject than to teach 
their pupils how to teach themselves. The resulting widespread 
adoption of the ‘individual method” has made teachers of 
history realise that some other form of “‘ doing ” than the written 
composition must be found for the younger pupils at least. 
These have been found in the time-chart made by the children 
themselves, in the illustrated note-book, and in the cardboard 
or clay model also made by the children, an excellent means both 
of inciting the pupils to read their text-books and of testing their 
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understanding of the same. Hence the exhibition which delighted 
us so much at Exeter. 

With few exceptions the exhibits were all the work of children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen. Most of them were sent 
from Secondary Schools, but several of the local Elementary 
Schools were represented, as well as one Training College. The 
exhibits fell into three well-marked classes :—(1) time-charts; 
(2) pictorial illustrations; (3) models of buildings, weapons, etc. 

The time-charts were of one or other of the forms made 
familiar to members of the Historical Association by Miss Madeley 
in her leaflet on “ Time-charts,” and, apart from the artistic skill 
shown, do not call for special mention. 

In the class of pictorial illustrations, one noted especially 
(a) a collection of albums containing holiday studies in history 
sent in from Sutton High School, which bear witness to the keen 
interest taken by the girls in their History work; and (b) several 
portfolios of pictures for circulation amongst the Warwickshire 
Council schools, which were sent in by Miss Madeley, at whose 
instigation they were started. The idea is one well worthy of 
imitation by other Education Authorities, who at present fail 
to realise that history requires apparatus just as much as other 
subjects, and too often leave the teachers to provide their own. 
Of a different interest were an album of photographs illustrat- 
ing local history, sent in by Torquay Secondary School, and a 
collection of drawings, etc., illustrating local history made at the 
Priory, King’s Langley. Every secondary school should be able 
to provide itself with such a collection, affording valuable material 
for historical study, even if few can emulate Hele’s School in 
forming the collection of maps and pictures illustrating Exeter 
history, which formed one of the most absorbingly interesting 
exhibits. Old maps and prints are of the utmost value in stimu- 
lating the pupils’ interest in history, explaining the changes that 
their own neighbourhood has undergone, and providing a wealth 
of local illustrative material. The Exeter exhibit was a model of 
what such a collection should be, and it was easy to sympathise 
with those who could hardly tear themselves away from it to look 
at the models of buildings, etc. 

Yet these were no less worthy of study. Inevitably, they 
most often illustrated social history. St. James’s Girls’ School, 
Exeter, sent a collection of plasticine models of domestic and 
other implements, etc.; Charles’s Boys’ School, Plymouth, some 
small wooden models, including one of a ship; and Sutton High 
School a number of small cardboard models of houses, chairs, 
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cradles, etc., while Swansea Training College sent in some beauti- 
fully made models of houses, ships, a drawbridge and portcullis, 
coracles, etc. With these may be mentioned a collection of paper 
dolls illustrating the history of costume, which was sent in by 
the Girls’ Modern School, Exeter, and a set of fret-sawed figures 
of knights in armour sent in by Goole Secondary School. The 
Brass rubbings contributed by Barnstaple High School and the 
Exeter Girls’ Modern School called attention to a valuable source 
of information on costume, etc. 

Among the models of houses and other buildings sent in both 
by elementary and secondary schools it would be difficult to 
select any for special mention, were it not that by common consent 
the palm for novelty and interest was awarded to the model of a 
street in medizeval times made by children of ten to eleven years 
at Bedford High School, and the manorial village showing the 
open-field system sent in by Hele’s School, Exeter. In the 
medieval street, every building was modelled on one still existing, 
and the whole was arranged with an artistic effect which quite 
threw into the shade the larger model of Bedford Castle sent in 
by the same school. The plan of a manor made by the boys at 
Hele’s School has a particular interest in that it is based on 
Brampton (N. Devon) Great Field, which is still divided into acre 
strips held by about 100 owners. In making it the boys must 
have been able to combine history and geography in a way that 
makes one envy their teacher. Hele’s School also sent in models 
of Stonehenge, Egyptian, Greek and Roman houses, a Greek 
theatre and temple, a monastery, and a Saxon church, as well as 
a set of models of castles showing the evolution of a fortified 
place together with models of siege weapons, which rivalled the 
manor in interest. 

In all these, as in the other models of buildings which caught 
one’s attention, it was noticeable that care had been taken to 
model not @ castle or house, but a particular castle or house. The 
principle involved is a most important one. Medizval houses, 
castles and churches differed from one another just as ours do, 
and our knowledge of their construction is derived solely from 
study of individual examples. Let the pupils, therefore, make 
their models from the individual examples, and not from 
“typical ” houses or castles which never existed. If the exhibi- 
tion does no more than bring home the vital importance of this 
principle, it will have done very much indeed for the teaching of 
history in this country. 


In one direction only were one’s expectations disappointed. 
No. 30.—vou. vim. I 
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There was, so far as could be observed, no example of a child’s 
attempt to make his model of the same material and by the same 
process as the original was made. Yet it is not until he has 
actually built a tiny cottage with mud walls and a thatched 
roof, and spun a thread and woven a scrap of cloth, that he can 
realise the conditions of life in far-past days, or appreciate 
what mechanical invention has done for himself and his fellows. 
But this only means that in handwork in connection with history 
teaching we have a mine of wealth still unexhausted. 
R. R. Ret. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue User oF THE Fitm In History TEACHING. 


MapamM,—The Council of the Historical Association has recently 
been considering the possibilities of the Cinematograph in the teaching 
of History, and has appointed a sub-committee to deal with the 
question. 

Historical films appear to divide themselves naturally into three 
classes: (A) the historical film which is produced mainly to appeal 
to the paying public in the Picture House ; (B) the historical film which 
has a certain educational value, and which is suitable for exhibition 
to school-children after school hours; (C) the historical teaching film, 
for use in the history lesson, for which the teacher is prepared to give 
up some of his teaching time. 

The three types may overlap, but clearly (C) films should possess 
certain characteristics which will not be found in the others. In all 
probability they should be prepared by teachers and produced under 
the direct supervision of historical experts, if they are to assist in 
actual teaching. 

The sub-committee would be very glad to hear from those interested 
in this type of film of the subjects which they consider might usefully 
be presented on the screen. It is hoped to draw up a list of perhaps 
a dozen subjects, to write, or get written, the scenarios, and then 
to approach commercial firms. The expenses of production are so 
great that careful consideration of subjects and methods is an essential 
preliminary. Suggestions would therefore be welcomed, and inform- 
ation from those who have had practical experience of teaching with 
the aid of the cinematograph. 

G. T. Hanxrn, 
Chairman, Cinema Sub-Committee. 


The Historical Asaociation, 
22, Russell Square, W.C.1. 


THe GENERAL SCHOOLS EXAMINATION. 


MapamM,—In a letter printed in the last issue of History dissatis- 
faction was expressed with the questions set in the English History 
paper at the General Schools Examination in June 1922, and with 
the wording chosen by the examiners. I should like to state that, 
personally, I and various other candidates for the same examination 
found the paper interesting and had little or no difficulty in under- 
standing what was required of us. 

Most of the questions the writers consider should have been included 
in the paper appeared in the papers for the previous examinations; 
and I do not consider that the actual questions quoted afforded the 
candidate a limited scope, or needed a very intricate knowledge of 
history to be able to answer them. The text-book that we chiefly 
used dealt with all the questions set in a manner clear enough to give 

12 
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us a sufficient grasp of the subject. I cannot confess to any great 
legal knowledge, but I was able to attempt the question upon Trade 
Unions, knowing only the more important legal decisions, which I 
imagine should be well known by any candidate sufficiently prepared 
for the examination. Surely the history of Trade Unions is as im- 
portant as that of any other social movement of the nineteenth century, 
as having so large an effect upon modern politics. 
SoutH Lonpon CANDIDATE. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue work of Dr. Henry Bradley, successor to Sir James Murray 
as senior editor of the Oxford Dictionary, The New English Dictionary 
on Historical Principles, who died on May 23, will be had in grateful 
remembrance by historians as well as by philologists. Since the 
history of words is the history of the ideas they express, many articles 
in that dictionary, with their numerous dated examples, have eluci- 
dated the development not only of English customs and social life, 
but of the English constitution and its underlying political thought. 
A particularly good instance is that on the word “state,’’ whose 
forty different senses, illustrated by hundreds of quotations (ranging 
from the thirteenth century to this), occupy fourteen columns in one 
of the sections, St, edited by Dr. Bradley himself—the rest being 
E to G, L, M, S—Sh, and part of W. His other historical works 
included The Story of the Goths (1888), The Making of English (1904), 
and several articles in The Dictionary of National Biography. 

* + ~ * * * 


Dr. Bradley was specially interested in the study of place- 
names. He was chairman of the committee which recommended 
the British Academy to approve the Survey now proceeding, directed 
by Professor Allen Mawer (see History, vii, 33, 106); and he was to 
have written the general introduction to the first volume issued to 
its members by the newly-formed Place-Name Society, whose object 
is to further the Survey by raising funds for printing, postage, etc., 
and for secretarial assistance in sifting and arranging the mass of 
material as it comes in. The president is Professor Tait, and the 
hon. secretary Professor Mawer, to whom inquiries, offers of help, and 
subscriptions (minimum 15s.) should be addressed, at The University, 
Liverpool. 

* a * ~ * * 

The Alexander Prize of the Royal Historical Society (see History, 
vii, 276) has been awarded this year to Mr. E. W. Hensman, M.A., 
sometime Headmaster of the Rawlins Grammar School, Quorn, 
Leicestershire, for an essay on “The East Midlands and the Second 
Civil War, 1648,” largely based upon local material. 

* * * * * * 
Mr. J. G. Taylor, M.A., Headmaster of Sir Walter St. John’s School, 


Battersea, has been co-opted to the Council of the Association in the 
place of Mr. G. N. Clark, who was unable to serve. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


XXVI.—St. CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


CATHERINE OF SIENA has touched the popular imagination more 
vividly and has been celebrated by poets more often than any other 
medieval saint except St. Francis of Assisi. The occasion of this 
article is a remarkable study of certain authorities for her life and 
work by Dr. Robert Fawtier,! who has already published several 
shorter monographs on the same subject. The book is incomplete, 
and the critical study of the most important source, the letters of 
St. Catherine, is reserved for another volume; but it is so important 
that it seems worth while to attempt a preliminary “ revision” of 
the saint without waiting for the second instalment. 

At the opening of his book Dr. Fawtier places certain principles 
of criticism enunciated by Gaston Paris: they may be taken as 
typical of the attitude of the scientific historian of to-day. ‘‘ It ought 
to be a rule of criticism that when a statement is in itself improbable, 
it needs additional guarantees to justify its acceptance as true; the 
proofs ought to be more contemporary and more in agreement with 
each other.” ‘‘ One has no right to give credence to statements in a 
narrative which cannot be verified elsewhere, when every statement 
which can be so tested is false.” We may contrast with this the 
typically medizval view of the Cistercian monk, Walter Daniel, 
that it is natural to expect a holy man to work miracles, and that the 
strict canons of evidence required to establish a crimen are not 
necessary to establish a virtus. 

Dr. Fawtier has been trained in the strictest school of historical 
criticism, and a student working at hagiographical documents would 
do well to study his methods carefully, if not to take his work altogether 
as a model. He divides the sources into three groups: (1) personal 
documents, comprising the works and especially the correspondence 
of St. Catherine; (2) hagiographical documents—those, that is, which 
were composed to glorify her and promote her canonisation ; 
(3) historical documents. The present volume deals with the last 
two groups. There are some four hundred letters of St. Catherine, 
but only six of these are originals (and none in her own hand): the 
rest have been subjected to a process of editing and mutilation by 
the authors of the hagiographical documents. The critical examination 
of the letters is reserved for a second volume. 

Chapter I is devoted to a summary of the Legenda Major of 
Raymund of Capua. Chapters II to VIII are occupied with an 


1 Sainte Catherine de Sienne. Essai de critique des sources. Sources hagio- 
graphiques. Par Robert Fawtier. 1921. 237 pp. Paris: Broccard. 15 fr. 
(Those interested in the subject may also be referred to Professor J. Edmund 
Gardner’s admirable book, Saint Catherine of Siena: a Study in the Religion, 
Literature and History of the Fourteenth Century in Italy, 1907. The bibliography 
appended to this gives references to the various publications in which the 
original sources have been printed.) 
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investigation of the origin and nature of the various documents. 
The “ processus” of Venice, or inquiry instituted in 1411 by the 
bishop of Venice into the alleged sanctity and cult of Catherine, is 
shown to have been a mere “ parody of a process ’’—all the actors, 
accusers, judge, accused and witnesses, being in collusion. The works 
attributed to the English Austin Friar, William Flete—his sermon 
on the cult of St. Catherine and his letter to Raymund of Capua— 
are highly suspect; they were probably forged by Caffarini, who 
throughout appears as the villain of the piece. The Legenda Major 
is itself ‘“‘ tendencious.”” Raymund of Capua became spiritual director 
of Catherine apparently in 1374, and for three years out of the next 
six he was in close communication with her. From 1380 to 1399 he 
was General Master of the Dominican Order, or rather of that portion 
of it which followed the Roman Obedience. The Legend was begun 
in 1385 and finished in 1395. Its avowed object was to secure the 
canonisation of Catherine: its unavowed objects were to bolster up 
the discredited Urbanist cause by asserting a kind of divine revelation 
in its favour, and to assist the Dominican Order in its perennial rivalry 
with the Franciscan. Between 1385 and 1390 Bartholomew of Pisa 
wrote his De Conformitate Vite B. Francisci ad Vitam Domini Jesu. 
Catherine also must resemble Christ and receive the stigmata— 
themes enlarged upon by Caffarini in his “Supplementum.” As 
Raymund of Capua depended almost entirely on his own recollections 
and the oral evidence of others, it was inevitable that his narrative— 
apart from any conscious perversion—should be distorted and coloured 
by the preoccupations of his own life. It is a singular fact that he 
seems to have made no use of the letters of St. Catherine. 

The only extant documents which Dr: Fawtier will allow to have 
been written without ulterior motives are a letter of Barduccio 
Canigiani on the death of the Saint, and the “ Miracoli” written in 
1374 by an anonymous Florentine—perhaps the tailor Francesco di 
Pippino (why does Dr. Fawtier call him “ cordonnier”’?). There was 
another ‘“ honest” document—namely, the “ Miracula” of Friar 
Tommaso della Fonte. Tommaso was Catherine’s confessor from 
1362 to 1374: about 1370 he began to note down in the evening 
anything remarkable about his penitent that had happened during 
the day. These note-books he handed on to Raymund of Capua: 
both Raymund and Caffarini made use of them. By 1411 they had 
disappeared. There can be no doubt that the disappearance of this 
unique hagiographical document was not accidental, but due to 
Caffarini. 

The remaining chapters (IX—XV) of the volume are concerned with 
the question how far legend and history agree in the life of St. 
Catherine. And Dr. Fawtier begins with the startling announcement 
that the Legenda Major deliberately post-dates the saint’s birth by 
at least ten years. The most important evidence (and it is supported 
by some circumstantial evidence) is a contemporary list of Siena 
Tertiaries in 1352 (reproduced in facsimile) in which the name Katerina 
Jacobi Benencase occurs. It is obvious that a person who was a 
member of the Third Order in 1352 cannot have been born in 1347. 
The motive for assigning the latter date for her birth may have been, 
it is suggested, the desire to make her die at the same age—thirty- 
three years—as Christ. 

There are, however, several considerations which throw doubt on 
Dr. Fawtier’s conclusion. The list of Tertiaries is not all in one 
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hand : it is evident that groups of names and sometimes single names 
were added by different hands at different times. Dr. Fawtier dis- 
tinguishes fifteen hands, or at any rate fifteen different entries, and 
St. Catherine’s name does not come in the first batch. The list was 
probably in use for some years and affords no proof that Catherine 
was a Tertiary in 1352. 

Again, was there any sufficient motive for falsifying the facts ? 
Any resemblance, even in external things, between the saint and 
Christ would naturally appeal to a medizval preacher; but Raymund 
makes no allusion whatever to the similarity of age of Christ and 
St. Catherine at the time of death. It was left for Caffarini to point 
the moral, Raymund probably in this case said what he believed 
to be true without any arriére-pensée. Dr. Fawtier is suspicious of 
Raymund when there is no need to be so. He is not justified, for 
instance, in accusing Raymund of “ inventing ”’ the objection raised 
by the sisters of the Third Order to the admission of Catherine to 
their fraternity—namely, that they only admitted widows. We 
possess, says Dr. Fawtier, the Rule of the Third Order and it contains 
no such condition, but even provides expressly for the admission of 
persons who were not widows—and Raymund, as General Master of 
the Dominican Order and as author of a short history of the 
Dominican Third Order, knew this perfectly well. It may be remarked 
incidentally that we do not possess the Rule of the Third Order as it 
was in the fourteenth century; we have the Rule as promulgated 
by Innocent VII in the Bull “ Sedis Apostolice ” of 26 June 1405, 
but we have no means of deciding how far this resembled or differed 
from the earlier Rule attributed to Munio de Zamora.1 But, accord- 
ing to Raymund, the sisters alleged not that the Rule but that “ their 
custom ” forbade them to admit others than widows, and there is no 
reason to doubt the statement. Each congregation of penitents had 
its local customs in addition to the Rule. It is probable that the 
Siena customs broke down after the great pestilence and that younger 
persons were admitted to the Third Order, as they were to all the 
Mendicant Orders. 

Dr. Fawtier is on firmer ground when he accuses Raymund and his 
followers of suppressing inconvenient facts and of exaggerating and 
misrepresenting the political influence of St. Catherine. He has 
proved from independent sources that Catherine was at one time 
under suspicion and was summoned before the Dominican General 
Chapter at Florence in 1374 to answer certain charges. Raymund 
makes no allusion to this, though he must have known of it: it was 
immediately after, and probably in consequence of, the trial that the 
spiritual direction of the future saint was transferred to the experienced 
hands of Raymund himself. 

The truth of the tradition which ascribes to Catherine the leading 
part in ending the “ captivity ” of Avignon has for some time been 
doubted by historians, and the whole question is examined in this 
volume with great erudition. The stories of her employment as 
official mediator between Florence and the Papacy in 1376, and of 
her influence in persuading Gregory XI to return to Rome—stories 
told in the last chapter of the Legenda Major, written in 1395, when 
Raymund of Capua had Caffarini at his side—are shown to rest on 

1 The Italian version by Caffarini (ed. by Grottanelli, Torino, 1864) is simply 


a translation of Innocent VII’s Bull with slight changes made with the object 
of adapting the Rule to women rather than to men. 
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the flimsiest foundations; they receive no support from the archives 
of Florence or Siena or Avignon and are inconsistent with known 
facts. St. Catherine’s public interest from 1372 onwards was confined 
to the promotion of a crusade, and of this there is independent con- 
temporary evidence. Thus a letter from the Sienese ambassadors at 
Florence in June 1375 contains an account of Raymund’s visit to the 
camp of Sir John Hawkwood, ‘“‘ per mandato di Caterina santa da 
Siena,”’ to induce the terrible leader of condottieri to join the crusade. 
The most romantic and best-known episode in the life of St. 
Catherine is her appearance at the public execution of Niccolo Toldo 
of Perugia, whose last moments she comforted and whose severed 
head she received in her hands. The story is told in a most moving 
letter of Catherine to Raymund of Capua (without mention of the 
name of Niccolo), in the forged sermon of William Flete, in Caffarini’s 
deposition in the process of Venice, and in his Legenda Minor. It is 
not mentioned in the Legenda Major, though there is one chapter 
there where it would naturally find a place (Part II, cap. 7). Ray- 
mund confesses to a bad memory, and admits having gone to sleep 
when Catherine was talking to him about God,—but it is difficult 
to believe that he can have forgotten that letter. Now Dr. Fawtier 
has found documents in the Sienese archives of 8 and 13 June, 1375, 
which show that Niccolo’s fate was then under discussion—the papal 
authorities at Perugia having intervened to secure his release as a 
subject of the Church. At this time Catherine was not at Siena 
but at Pisa. The date of the execution is not known, nor indeed 
whether it ever took place at all: no mention of it has been discovered 
in the archives or chronicles of Siena, which are very full at this 
period, while the extant Perugian archives of the time are very scanty. 
These facts throw grave suspicion on the whole story, but do not 
justify Dr. Fawtier in roundly declaring the letter “un faux.” If 
it is a forgery, it shows Caffarini to have possessed remarkable dramatic 
wer. 
Dr. Fawtier’s investigations on the letters will be awaited with 
deep interest. As a result of his labours the life of St. Catherine 
will have to be rewritten. Her biographers have come badly through 
the ordeal. It is safe to predict that her character in its beauty and 
strength and holiness will come through unharmed. One may adapt 
to her the words which St. Bernard used of Malachi of Armagh and 
say that “She herself was her greatest miracle.” 


A. G. LitTLe. 
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Early Civilisation ; An Introduction to Anthropology. By ALEXANDER 
A. GOLDENWEISER. 1922. xiv+428 pp. Maps and illustra- 
tions in the text. Harrap. 15s. 


THis is an original and suggestive book. Dr. Goldenweiser is one 
of the ablest followers of Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia University, 
and has held lectureships in Anthropology at Columbia and in the 
New School for Social Research in New York. In earlier essays he 
has given proof of his learning, critical ability, and independence of 
outlook. Here we have a text-book, on a rather novel plan, based 
evidently on his experience as a lecturer and class-teacher; and at 
the same time a review of recent and current opinions on anthropo- 
logical problems, which will be found stimulating, and at times provo- 
cative, by everyone who has thought about them seriously. The 
keynote is struck in the opening pages, on the ‘“‘ Unity of Man.” It 
is a frank criticism of the biological standpoint common to anthropo- 
logical writers of the last generation, from the point of view of a socio- 
logist who is also something of a psychologist, and most of all, and in 
a high sense, a humanist. The discussion of earlier evolutionary 
theories and of the ‘‘ comparative method ”’ in anthropology is candid 
and effective, and a case is stated for regarding “ culture-contact ” 
as ‘‘ the veritable yeast of history,”’ which is all the more interesting 
because later in the argument (p. 311 ff.) Dr. Goldenweiser shows 
himself well aware of the pitfalls which await the “ diffusionist.” 
Then come compact summaries of characteristic types of culture, 
Eskimo, Tlingit or Haida, Iroquois—in an American College natur- 
ally the New World material claims fuller attention at the outset— 
and pendant studies of Uganda and Central Australia. These lead 
up to “ Reflections ” on the material so presented; and the outlines 
of a method begin to appear, in the very process of comparison and 
analysis; for we have already been shown (p. 14) that “ man is one, 
civilisations are many’; and what we are seeking, as anthropologists, 
is that one-in-the-many which is Humanity itself. And in the process 
“when self-consciousness comes—and to many of us it never comes— 
we discover ourselves. . . . Many of our theories of education, of 
criminology or of etiquette, for example, consist of nothing but such 
accumulated afterthoughts,” as we have been watching among our 
Eskimo and Iroquois, “ invented with more or less ingenuity to render 
our unconsciously acquired habits, attitudes and convictions more 
congenial to ourselves and better prepared to hold their own in the 
face of criticism or attack ”’ (p. 18). 

Still based upon the type-specimens of culture already studied, 
but supplemented by wider references, the second stage of explora- 
tion deals with the large groups of functions which make up the indus- 
trial, artistic, religious, and social aspects of a civilisation. Specific 
problems such as the relations between geometrical and representative 
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art, between religion and magic, between social and political advance- 
ment, are treated with the freshness and directness of exposition 
which are characteristic of the whole book; and lead to the larger 
questions of the dependence of culture on environment, and of the 
significance of those similarities in widely sundered cultures, which 
are the stock-in-trade (and the despair) of “ diffusionist’ and 
“ evolutionist ”’ alike. 

Obviously, between these two modes of interpretation, decision 
will at least be easier, if we know something positive about the workings 
of the mind in Early Man. So in the third, and in some ways the most 
instructive, section of the book we are to pass in review the stages by 
which our present outlook has been achieved; the advances, and the 
side-slips too, of Spencer, Frazer, Wundt, Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, 
and Freud. The last-named, like Wundt at an earlier phase, has 
evidently caused Dr. Goldenweiser to think furiously. He has not 
thought it all out yet; but his happy knack of thinking aloud makes 
it easier than it might otherwise have been to think with him; perhaps 
(as he would surely most of all desire) even beyond him. ‘“ The missing 
link of biology,” as he says on p. 327, “ has its psychological analogue ” ; 
and it is in those lower levels which psychology is at the moment 
excavating so zealously, that primeval man, and the last of the anthro- 
poids, lurk indiscriminately. To quote yet another of the striking 
phrases with which this book abounds, “ a social unit is what it does ” 
(p. 265); “a home is not merely a physical fact. It is also a psycho- 
logical one” (p. 236). And in the same way, we are never to forget 
that, “ paradoxical as it may seem, there is in this realm also room for 
individualism. . . . The individual, while serving as a perpetuator 
of culture, also expresses himself, and derives therefrom a sense of 
personal achievement.”’ The individual, that is, like the social unit, 
**is what he does ’’; and few recent writers have so well succeeded as 
Dr. Goldenweiser in keeping before us, all the time, the human indivi- 
duals, and the humanity of those individuals, as the reality which 
“early civilisation ’’ may make known to us. 

J. L. Myrgs. 


The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. Edited by E. J. Rapson. 
1922. xxiv + 736 pp., 6 maps, 34 plates. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. £2 2s. 


THE traditional division of the history of India into three periods— 
pre-Moslem, Moslem, and English—convenient and reasonable alike, 
since it corresponds with the beginning of profound changes in the 
life of its peoples, ought not to make us lose sight of the continuity 
of that history. In no country has the present deeper roots in the 
past: the peoples of India owe to themselves, much more than to 
influences from outside, their Brahmanical religions, their customs, 
their social system, their political institutions—the characteristics 
distinguishing them from all others. Their peculiar mental outlook 
is an essential factor of their fortunes; the periods during which it 
developed freely are the most remarkable in their history. Until 
now those periods have been neglected in all the works published as 
general histories of India. The Cambridge History gives them, for 
the first time, their proper place, by devoting two out of six volumes 
to pre-Moslem India. The first, Ancient India, worthily inaugurates 
the series. 
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In most European languages there are books describing for the 
general reader “ Life in Ancient India”; usually they depict its 
social organisation and religious beliefs, as these appear in its literature, 
religious and secular, with a minimum of facts and small regard for 
chronology. They are not histories, for they neglect political com- 
binations, wars, the influence of foreign or native dynasties; they 
imply that the civilisation of ancient India developed in a vacuum 
and not, like all others, in a setting of definite States; hence they are 
misleading. It is scarcely twenty years since it was first thought 
possible to write a consecutive history of ancient India, particularly 
in its political aspects, based upon archeological and other definite 
evidence, carefully sifted. The pioneer was Dr. Vincent Smith, in 
his Early History of India, which it would be unjust not to mention : 
a courageous enterprise, received, in its day, with some scepticism. 
For the historian of India has to contend with peculiar difficulties. 

The history of India is not that of a nation: the only unity the 
land has known—and even that but recently—is a partial unity of 
mental outlook, through the spread of the influence of Brahmanism, 
originating in the Punjab. Neither is it that of a state: its usual 
political condition has been one of extreme subdivision. The domina- 
tion of suzerain powers, lasting for varying periods, over areas of 
considerable extent, has sometimes obscured this persistent weakness ; 
but every Indian empire has been undermined by it as much as by 
its enemies without, and has fallen into pieces. The progress of civilisa- 
tion was largely due to those dynasties, of which the most notable, 
in the basin of the Ganges, were that of the Mauryas, arising at the 
death of Alexander the Great and lasting a century and a half, and 
that of the Guptas, from the beginning of the fourth to the middle 
of the fifth century A.D., under which there was a notable develop- 
ment of Indian art and thought. Although it is impossible to relate 
their history in detail, we nevertheless possess some exact and fairly 
abundant information about them. It is otherwise when we turn 
to the confused periods of disintegration: then there are enormous 
gaps in our knowledge. And even for the best known periods we 
never have evidence about all the peoples of India at once: some- 
times one, sometimes another emerges into light, after years, or even 
centuries, of obscurity. In space as in time the history of India is 
like those maps of long ago, in which many blank spaces represent 
tracts of land as yet unexplored. 

An historian of ancient India, therefore, must carefully collect 
and piece together many fragments of fact, and be contented to 
acknowledge that much remains unknown. Except Kalhana’s history 
of the kings of Kashmir, the chronicles of Ceylon and the romantic 
Life of Harsha (seventh century) by Bana, we have no native annals. 
The lists of heroes and kings found in many Puranas, which link the 
period of the epics to that of the first Guptas, are all the framework 
furnished by tradition: mere strings of names and sums of years, 
to be used with the utmost caution, they are only valuable in the 
absence of anything better. Hence there is no ready-made history, 
no connected tale, needing but to be criticised and interpreted, such 
as has been left us by the Greeks and Romans. And yet, little by 
little, bit by bit, the history of India, by dint of great labour, is being 
reconstructed. The work began almost as soon as Indian philology 
began to be studied in Europe, and is yet far from being ended. The 
evidence is of every kind: literature, secular and religious; treatises 
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on grammar; inscriptions; coins; carvings; accounts written by 
foreigners, especially Greek and Chinese. The number of problems in 
detail is appalling; the fitting together of the chronology raises several 
which have long been regarded as insoluble. The result is that for a 
century the only books on the subject which could be recommended 
have been monographs. 

But, happily, the chaos is now being reduced to order: many 
landmarks are now fixed, and the main lines laid down. Nevertheless, 
a single historian would hardly dare to venture upon the task of 
making a synthesis of what is known. It is, still, better to depend 
upon monographs; but monographs less specialised, more com- 
prehensive, and systematically arranged. Such is the plan of the 
first volume of the Cambridge History of India, which goes down 
to the first century 4.D.; fourteen savants have contributed to it, 
and Professor Rapson (who has himself written several chapters) 
has co-ordinated the whole. After having surveyed the Indian 
continent and its surroundings under the guidance of Sir Halford 
Mackinder, and reviewed the peoples who inhabit it, and their 
languages, with Mr. Rapson, the reader is plunged by Dr. Peter Giles 
into prehistoric times among the “ Indo-Europeans ”’ (called in this 
work “ wiros’’: Latin vir), of whom the Indian Aryans are one tribe. 
Professor A. Berriedale Keith describes for him the Vedas and 
their sequel, the Brahmanas and Upanishads; Dr. Jarl Charpentier 
of Upsala the historical traditions of the Jains; the late Dr. T. W. 
Rhys Davids and his wife, Dr. Caroline Rhys Davids, those of the 
Buddhists. Professor Washburn Hopkins of Yale deals with the 
period of the siitras, and with that of the epics and the law-books; 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackson of Columbia with the relations 
between India and ancient Persia and with the influence of the 
Achemenide; Dr. Edwyn Bevan recounts with fire the story of 
Alexander’s expedition, and surveys the evidence in Greek and Latin 
for the early history of India. Dr. George Macdonald, that acute 
numismatist, interprets the Greek and Persian coins, and those of 
Bactriana, almost the only source for the history of the north-western 
borders. The essential sections, those on the native kingdoms, the 
empires of the Mauryas, Indo-Greeks, Indo-Scythians and Indo- 
Parthians, are dealt with by Dr. F. W. Thomas and by Mr. Rapson 
himself. Dr. L. D. Barnett sets forth the little that is known about 
southern India during the period, and summarises the information 
given by the chronicles of Ceylon. Finally, Sir J. H. Marshall 
enlightens us upon architecture and the arts. 

Certain disadvantages, which Mr. Rapson himself indicates in his 
preface, were inevitable. The chapters were allotted from a double 
standpoint; first according to the sources used (each writer dealing 
originally with the questions most familiar to him), secondly according 
to chronology : hence there is repetition. This, in itself, is not a bad 
thing. Perhaps the reader will even be well pleased to find, e. g., in 
the Brahmanical evidence confirmation of many details of the political 
and social conditions described by Buddhist writers—to see two 
sketches of the same scene; or, again, after Mr. Macdonald’s chapter 
on the Hellenistic kingdoms in Syria, Bactriana and Parthia, regarded 
from the Greek standpoint, to read Mr. Rapson’s chapter about them 
regarded from that of their Indian subjects—even though the original 
sources of both (almost all numismatic) are practically the same. 
There are also some contradictory assertions. But it is to the interest 
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of learning not to conceal that many a problem remains unsolved : 
the editor’s task was to point this out, and Mr. Rapson has not failed 
to do so. But a reader to whom the whole subject is not already to 
some extent familiar, being often forced to retrace his steps and to 
cut across, in a different direction, pathways traversed before, may 
find it difficult not to lose himself: he is in danger of not seeing very 
clearly the connection between different parts of India at the same 
period, or in successive periods, even when exact dates can be assigned 
—which is always impossible in the earliest epochs, often in the later 
ones. For the benefit of such a reader Mr. Rapson has drawn .up 
the chronological table at the end of the volume, with page refer- 
ences; and he warns him honestly that certain dates are approximate 
or conjectural. That same reader would also desire more numerous 
and more detailed maps. Lastly, on his behalf I will make one request 
to Mr. Rapson: to add to the second volume a final chapter, 
synthesising the various conclusions reached in a clear and continuous 
summary. 

Admirable results have been obtained by using Indian philology, 
and by the skill with which, for the period earlier than any remains 
that can be rightly called historical, the tiniest bits of evidence have 
been collected and interpreted. The separate sections on the Rig- 
Veda, the Brahmanas, the most ancient Buddhist writings, the stitras 
and the epics, have the great advantage of making the student realise, 
as he passes from one literary stratum to another, the corresponding 
stages of the Aryan conquest, from the Punjab to the Bay of Bengal. 
One feels oneself upon solid ground on reaching, with Mr. F. W. Thomas 
and Mr. Rapson, the two most important sections of the work, the 
history of the Mauryas and that of the dynasties—some probably 
native and, in any case, depending upon the native element, in the 
plain of the Ganges and in central India, others, in the north-west, 
avowedly foreign—whose activity marks the crucial period in the 
history of ancient India, that which followed its contact with the 
Hellenic world. I cannot praise sufficiently Mr. Rapson’s sober and 
effective style, his illuminating summaries, the soundness of his 
criticism. In a collective work, whose parts are naturally unequal 
in value, the chapters he undertook himself are stamped as those of 
a master. I will not quarrel with him on details. There are certain 
thorny questions, among them that of the eras. I do not think that 
some of Mr. Rapson’s conclusions are final; but since he had perforce 
to choose he cannot be reproached with having done so, and this is 
not the place to discuss his choice. The limits of this review only 
allow me to offer collective thanks to his collaborators; but I should 
like specially to recommend to the historians of art, who may forget 
to open this book, the notable section by Sir J. H. Marshall. 

The work concludes with a bibliography, well arranged, but only a 
selection. There are gaps which a French student may be allowed 
to deplore: E. Burnouf is still useful and deserves to be noticed; 
A. Bergaigne is worth mentioning, along with H. Oldenberg, on the 
history of the Vedic writings; and, on the question of the languages 
(ch. ii), one would expect to find some reference to M. J. Bloch’s book, 
La formation de la langue marathe. 

Féurx Lacére. 
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Iranians and Greeks in Southern Russia. By M. RostovrzEerr. 1929. 
pp. xvi + 260, Pl. 32. Clarendon Press. £4 4s. 


Dr. RostovtzerrF has, in this volume, written a history of South 
Russia from the earliest times down to the beginnings of the Russia 
of to-day. It is not, and is not intended to be, a hand-book to South 
Russian archeology, but it makes the fullest and the most judicious 
use of archeological evidence. ‘‘ We must learn,” says the author 
in his preface, “‘ and we are gradually learning, how to write history 
with the help of archeology.” 

The arrangement of the book is chronological. After a brief— 
perhaps all too brief—account of the earliest known cultures of the 
North Euxine area the author goes fully into the problems of the 
Russian Copper and Bronze ages. A detailed analysis of the 
Maikop treasure leads to a realisation of the very close relationship 
between South Russia and regions to the south-east of it. An analysis 
of the earliest legends, history and cults of the Euxine coasts results 
in the still more important conclusion that the earliest stratum of 
population is represented by the Sauromatians, the Sindians, the 
Meotians and the Taurians of history. They, in turn, were conquered 
by Cimmerians and they by Scythians. The latter in turn succumbed 
to the Sarmatians. Thus the elements of a clear-cut historical stratifi- 
cation are well laid. As a corollary to this stratification a series of 
equations are established. Thus the relations between the Greek coast 
cities and the Scythians of the hinterland are equivalent to the relations 
between the Greek coast cities of Asia Minor and the Persians (p. 12). 
Later the relations both between the Greek Euxine cities with the 
Goths, and of the subsequent Italian trading posts with the Tartars 
follow the same general lines (p. 221). 

For the first time we are given an explanation of the expedition of 
Darius into Scythia from a Scythian and not from a Greek point of 
view. Darius was consolidating his flanks so as to make it “ possible 
for him at a given moment to invade Greece through Thrace and 
Macedonia ”’ (p. 84 ff.). 

The author’s emphasis upon the strength of the native or Thraco- 
Cimmerian elements in and near the Greek cities is important. The 
evidence for this is both archeological and epigraphical. Athenian 
alliance with such elements, which were essentially anti-Scythian, 
formed a useful buffer against Scythia (p. 67 ff.). Incidentally the 
author suggests, and with reason (p. 212), that the so-called Scythian 
slaves of ion were really of the pre-Scythian stratum. 

Much new material appears for the first time in English. The 
Kelermes treasure of the sixth century B.c.; the full and detailed 
account of the school of art on the Cimmerian Bosporus, and the plans 
of the Royal Graves (in one of which no less than 360 horses were 
interred) are perhaps the most important. 

The plates and the printing alike are the best that the Clarendon 
Press can produce. The only serious blemish is the complete absence, 
either in footnotes or in the bibliography at the end, of references to 
ancient authors who are mentioned in the text. With the English, 
for which Mr. J. D. Beazley rather than M. Rostovtzeff is responsible, 
we have many quarrels. ‘‘ Bosphorus” is surely inferior to “ Bos- 
porus,” and for the ethnic “ Bosphoran ” there is no authority. So, 
too, “ Chaldians ” is not a known English form and “ Chersonesans ” 
has no ancient authority. There are two forms—‘ Chersonesian ” for 
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the Thracian and “ Chersonesite ” for the Pontic Chersonese, which 
have ancient authority. ‘‘ Caracalla” instead of “ Caracallus” is 
used, and the Latin form usually adopted in the case of Greek names 
is abandoned in the case of Eudoxos (p. 114). Similarly the system 
followed for the spelling of foreign names is obscure. We have 
“ Goshkévich ” on p. 65 but “ Goszkiewicz” on p. 229. On p. 33, 
]. 17, we must read “southern” for “ northern”’ to make sense. 

With some of the minor conclusions we can hardly agree. The view 
that the “ heirs of Mycenzan sea-power ” ventured into the Pontus in 
search of iron is a mere conjecture (p. 61 ff.). The suggestion that the 
head on coins of Panticapeum is that of a vegetation deity is most 
dubious (p. 80). The alleged Athenian origin of the Odrysian kings 
was not “invented by the Athenians to glorify their allies ” (p. 156), 
but was the claim (however spurious) of the Odrysians themselves, 
just as that of the Macedonian kings to be Hellene was of their own 
invention. On other points we should like to have heard more. What 
were the “ Mongolian ” elements in the Scythians which are referred 
to on page 43% In what relation does the Nagy-Szent-Miklos treasure 
stand to Sarmatian art? But these are all minor points, and the value 
and importance of the work can hardly be over-estimated. Read 
together with the more encylopzedic work of Minns, M. Rostovtzeff’s 
learned study will give the historian the most reliable and the most 
detailed knowledge of early Pontic history that it is possible to obtain. 

STANLEY Casson. 


Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age. Everyday Life in the New Stone, 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages. By M. and C. H. B. QuENNELL. 
1921 and 1922. 109 pp. each. Many illustrations. Batsford. 
5s. each. 

The Races of England and Wales. By H. J. Furure. 1923. 118 pp., 
7 plates. Benn Bros. 5s. 

Early British Trackways. By A. Watkins. 1923. The Watkins 
Meter Co. 4s. 6d. : 


Tue popular discussions of “‘ Man’s place in Nature” which fol- 
lowed the appearance of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859, led to the 
publication of many books about the prehistoric men of Europe and 
the living tribes which have analogous habits. These books were in 
general well-documented monographs, published at about one guinea, 
and had large sales; the last of them appeared about 1875, and for 
the next thirty years scarcely any books on the subject were written 
in England. 

During the last fifteen years the rise of a renewed general interest 
has been followed by the publication of a very large number of books 
on the subject, usually much less scholarly than their predecessors 
and much lower in price. It is difficult to determine what factors have 
led to this revival; whether the important new discoveries which have 
been made in France and England are responsible, or whether it depends 
on a genuine appreciation of the fact that these people, or at any rate 
some of them, are our own actual bodily ancestors. There is indeed 
a third possibility, arising from the introduction into the curricula of 
schools of a study of primitive man. Such studies, although the theory 
which led to their introduction is an unjustifiable extension of the 
biological theory of recapitulation, are probably of great value in 
that they expound the relations of man to his environment in the 
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most simple form, and afford a firm foundation for all subsequent 
humanistic studies. It is possible that the teachers of this subject 
are responsible for the wide circulation of the newer books on “ Early 
Man.” 

To such teachers the two volumes of the Everyday Life series 
should be of value; they give on the whole an accurate account, or at 
any rate one which follows good authorities, of the more material 
facts of West European Prehistoric Archzology, free from technicalities 
and displaying —— good judgment and common-sense. This is 
especially the case with the age in years attributed to the various 
Stone Ages; it is a relief to see the date given to Magdalenian time 
brought down nearly, though probably not quite, to its real place. 
The illustrations deserve special praise; the line drawings especially 
are generally both accurate and vivid. The restoration of Piltdown 
man is excellent, but those of the mammoth and woolly Rhinoceros 
are caricatures. 

Prof. Fleure’s little book on the races of England and Wales is a 
much more serious production; it is indeed by far the best general 
account of the various types of men found in England which has 
appeared. To a considerable extent it is a summary of the author's 
own researches, which have been characterised by the use of a method 
first extensively applied by Elliot Smith, in which skulls are studied 
as individuals and not by statistical methods. Dr. Fleure gives a 
short but extremely clear justification of this mode of treatment, 
pointing out that it depends on a recognition of racial characters, 
handed down little changed through many generations by the aid of 
a Mendelian segregation. The final result is to show that such terms 
as Latin race, Teutonic race and the like are fatally misleading if they 
are held to imply differences of breed and origin. 

Mr. Watkins claims that the pre-Roman people of Britain had 
established a very complex system of straight trackways, whose 
trend was determined by natural or artificial sighting’ points. The 
evidence for this view is badly presented and the idea itself highly 
improbable, but some of the photographs which illustrate the book 
are very charming representations of English scenery. 

D. M. 8. Watson. 


The English Village: the Origin and Decay of its Community. By 
HAROLD PEAKE. 1922. 251 pp. Benn. lds. 


THE material contained in this book formed the substance of a 
course of lectures delivered at the request of the Newbury Trades 
and Labour Council. The Trades Council is to be congratulated on 
its discrimination, and Mr. Peake on the result. 

The sub-title of Mr. Peake’s work is “an anthropological inter- 
pretation.” It differs from most histories of agrarian development 
in attempting to relate the medieval and modern history of the 
English village to a distribution of population and type of social 
habit and culture arising in much earlier times. Hence the book 
contains a good deal of “ pre-history,” in which the characteristics 
and migrations of the different stocks which may be held to have 
contributed to English civilisation are examined. The Norman 
Conquest is not reached till Chapter X, and the history of the village 
subsequent to it is disposed of in less than a hundred pages. This 
part of the book (apart from what appear to the reviewer to be 
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occasional slips or ambiguities) is a sound sketch on familiar lines, 
but does not contain anything novel. The special contribution of 
Mr. Peake is his insistence that light on these later developments is 
to be sought in regions and periods which most social historians 
have left to anthropologists. He turns to Swiss lake villages to 
explain the origin of the communal elements on agricultural arrange- 
ments, and suggests that the co-operative movement in the north of 
England owes its character to the power of disciplined co-operation 
learned in their long-boats by Scandinavian pirates. 

This method of handling the subject has certain disadvantages. 
It sometimes results in attempts to explain obscurum per obscurius, 
and indeed clarum per obscurum. “Thus the squire became the 
autocratic ruler of the village, though his rule was just, as seems 
always to be the case with Nordic rule, and for the most part kind- 
hearted, as was to be expected from so great an infiltration of Beaker 
blood” (p. 192). “In 1717 arose the Methodist movement... . 
Their appeal was not so much to the men of Alpine temperament, 
who had been attracted by the earlier Separatist movements, Inde- 
pendent or Baptist, as to the outcasts of the Nordic types” (p. 201). 
“Charles Kingsley, a clergyman of the Beaker type, but with a great 
admiration for all that was best in the Nordic character” (p. 212). 
The last sentence is a not unpleasing, if somewhat periphrastic, 
version of “ muscular Christianity,” and it is only fair to point out 
that earlier in his book Mr. Peake explains what is to be understood 
by “Nordic,” “‘ Beaker” and “ Alpine.” But are the ideas of the 
first two sentences either illuminating or true? We know a good 
deal about squires and Methodists in the eighteenth century: we 
know very little about Nordic, Beaker and Alpine qualities (though, 
if Nordic rule was always just, we should like to know more, for it 
must have been a unique specimen in a naughty world). Is it helpful 
to explain the former by the latter ? 

On the other hand, this line of approach has certain equally real 
advantages. The besetting sin of most economic historians is to 
pay too much attention to public policy, because it supplies a con- 
venient thread to follow, and too little to impersonal and relatively 
constant forces. Mr. Peake’s method is a salutary corrective. It 
gives a long perspective and turns attention to permanent features 
of geography, climate and racial stock. Professor Gonner set the 
example of trying to explain the enclosing movement by reference to 
the varying geological conditions of different parts of the country. 
Several writers have classified different types of village community, 
and have shown the persistence of features springing from an original 
method of settlement. There is room for a work bringing together 
the various elements, racial and geographical, on the problem of 
origins, and discussing the theories formulated about them. No doubt 
such a task was not possible in a series of lectures. But Mr. Peake’s 
book is to be commended as pointing to a region where useful work 
remains to be done. When it goes into a second edition, perhaps 
he would consider the passages about serfdom, which is said to have 
“persisted in Berkshire as late as 1463”’ (p. 167), whereas in fact it 
persisted in many places for more than another century; copyhold 
tenure, which apparently (p. 186) is thought to have originated on 
the demesne and is rather confusingly treated as a species of leasehold, 
and the woollen industry (p. 173). Two sentences puzzle the reviewer : 
(i) the remark that the agrarian changes of the sixteenth century 
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were “ due in the main to the improved use of water-power ” (p. 168), 
and (ii) the statement that “the Civil War was to a certain extent 
a trial of strength between “them [the peasants] and the squire ” 
(p. 188). These are intriguing suggestions. To what exactly do they 
refer 4 R. H. Tawney. 


The Burford Records: A Study in Minor Town Government. By 
R. H. Gretron. 1920. 736 pp. Clarendon Press. 42s. 


The Red Register of King’s Lynn. Transcribed by R. F. Isaacson; 
edited by Hotcompe Inetesy. Vol. II. 1922. vii + 227 + 
46 pp., 6 plates. King’s Lynn: Thew. 30s. 

Minutes and Accounts of the Corporation of Stratford upon Avon and 
other Records, 1553-1620. Transcribed by RicHarpD Savaag, 
with an introduction and notes by Epear I. F rier. Vol. I, 1553- 
1566. 1921. The Dugdale Society. Subscription 21s. 


Three Lectures on Old Newcastle, its Suburbs and Gilds, and an Essay 
on Northumberland. By F. W. Denny. 1921. Newcastle: 
Northumberland Press. 


Ir the author of that excellent “‘ short study on a great subject,” 
A Modern History of the English People, was bent on proving that he 
could perform the still more difficult feat of producing a great study 
on a short subject, he has certainly succeeded. Of the scholarship 
displayed in collecting and editing the Burford Records and of the 
literary skill with which the results are presented it would be difficult 
to speak too highly. The resources of the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and the Library of Brasenose have 
been fully used, and the labour of years devoted to supplement the 
fragmentary and scattered records of a town whose population never 
approached 2000, and whose dubious status as a corporation supplies 
the main interest of its constitutional history. If, however, the 
object had been merely to furnish a much-needed example to local 
historians of what can be done by thorough methods of research, the 
labour would not have been wasted. That it has been, in other ways, 
very much worth while will, we think, be the opinion not only of the 
many scholars and lovers of Burford whose names appear amongst 
the subscribers to the work, but of the general reader, interested in 
English social history, who has been led to the sound conclusion that 
the intensive study of a particular community under the guidance 
of a competent scholar with large interests and the gift of style is the 
pleasantest as well as the surest path to knowledge. 

Such a reader might, however, be well advised to postpone his 
attack on the problems dealt with in Part I, and to begin with chapter ix 
in Part II on “‘ Topography and Population.” It is true that here 
also, after a page or two, he will find his progress barred by two lions 
in the shape of long quotations from Richard of Cirencester and Henry 
of Huntingdon in the original Latin, and may feel that this is a House 
Beautiful at which none but History Honours graduates need apply. 
But let him pass on boldly (the lions do not roar to much purpose) 
and he will find what is perhaps the best account yet attempted— 
carefully detailed, yet intimate and alive—of that medizval microcosm, 
a civic tadpole that never quite gets recognition as a frog, of the expan- 
sion of its population from five hundred to a thousand souls, of the 
separation of town from manor and the differentiation of classes 
amongst the townsmen, of the vicissitudes of the economic and social 
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life, of the community arising out of its varying contacts with the 
Jarger worlds of Oxfordshire (Burford Races) and of England (posting 
and stage-coach traffic). 

If any part of this many-sided contribution to English social 
history is to be singled out for special praise, it should perhaps be the 
loving study here devoted to the development of those less pretentious 
forms of domestic architecture which still preserve their greatest 
charm in the Cotswolds. 

In the same spirit that led someone to say that the Lie had become 
almost an European Power, we might be tempted to assert that English 
muddleheadedness was one of the Estates of the Realm, and Mr. 
Gretton’s central achievement lies in the patient disentanglement 
and the subtle interpretation of Burford’s natural misconceptions 
as to the nature of its own corporate existence. He regards the 
original grant of liberties by Robert Fitz-Hamon “ as an act of the lord 
of the manor in development of his estate,” and shows that later 
royal charters and letters patent of inspeximus were merely confirma- 
tory of that grant, which included burgage tenure, a Gild Merchant, 
freedom from external pleas, and the cognisance of minor offences. 
The communal initiative of the burgesses was never strong enough to 
secure the farm of the borough, the return of writs, the right to appoint 
a chief officer and a coroner, or any of the other privileges generally 
sought by the larger boroughs in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The real basis of burghal autonomy was the gild as a 
holder of commercial privileges and of property. The burgesses, who 
soon became a select body of the inhabitants, were identical with the 
members of the gild, which was “a close, self-electing body, with an 
Alderman at its head, discommoning members for breach of its rules 
and describing itself formally as a Fellowship of Burgesses.” The 
Court, which was never more than a manorial court held in a borough, 
came to be regarded by the burgesses as a borough court and the two 
bailiffs as borough officers, and the fact that the manor frequently 
passed into the hands of the Crown and remained there throughout 
the sixteenth century strengthened this illusion. 

The operation of the Act of 1547, dissolving fraternities, gradually 
stripped the gild of its property, but this was felt to be so much a 
part of the town’s corporate life that the burgesses contrived to buy 
most of it back from the purchasers, apparently freed from the original 
charitable trusts. At the close of the sixteenth century the borough 
must have thought it had established a prescriptive right to its mode 
of existence and to the powers it exercised. But at this point it had 
the ill fortune to fall into the hands of an eminent lawyer—Lord Chief 
Baron Tanfield, the father-in-law of Falkland—and proceedings of 
Quo Warranto were instituted against six of the burgesses for usurping 
liberties and privileges which they did not legally possess—the weekly 
market and the two annual fairs with their tolls, the Borough Court 
with its profits, etc. The loss of these franchises by the decision of 
the Court of Exchequer in 1621, and the removal of the former gild 
properties from the hands of the corporation into those of a larger 
body of trustees by a royal commission of 1628, might have seemed to 
have “slit the thin-spun life” of the ancient borough. The Civil 
War, however, enabled the burgesses to evade the actual transference 
of the trust, and the burgesses when attacked by another commission 
found a Lord Chancellor who was sympathetic, so that the corporation 
lingered till extinguished by a schedule to an Act in 1861. 

K 2 
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In Mr. Gretton’s skilful hands Burford becomes the “ flower in 
the crannied wall,” and his extremely varied collection of illustrative 
documents might almost serve as a manual to English institutional 
history. We have said nothing of the tragic story of the Levellers 
at Burford, of the history of the Priory, with Falkland and Speaker 
Lenthal for its residents, or of the chapter on the church, though these 
chapters may have the greatest attraction for the general reader. The 
admirable photographs of Burford houses lend an additional charm 
to a beautiful book. 

The second volume of the Red Register of King’s Lynn, edited by 
Mr. Holcombe Ingleby, together with the index to both volumes, 
supplies valuable material for the history of the town at the time of 
its greatest importance—the last half of the fourteenth century. 
Thomas and William de Melchbourne and John de Wesenham, whose 
names occur frequently in these records (the will of the first-named 
is in Vol. II), were amongst the dozen chief English financiers and war 
contractors of Edward III’s reign, and the expansion of the trade of 
Lynn, which was the main outlet for the corn export of England, is 
reflected in the wealth of Holy Trinity gild, the great number of its 
lesser gilds, and the sharp division of class interests between the 
potentiores on the one hand, mediocres and inferiores, who were for most 
purposes outside the constitution, on the other hand. An appeal to 
the Bishop of Norwich as lord of the town by the excluded classes in 
1309 had led to mitigation of this oligarchical regime, but the renewal 
of the conflict in 1411 shows that the ground previously gained had been 
again lost. The new material for the elucidation of the intervening 
period consists primarily of a record of elections, of ordinances, minutes, 
etc., which would certainly reward careful study as purely constitutional 
documents, but which need further interpretation in the light of the 
fiscal and economic history of Lynn as recorded here or elsewhere. 
It seems very probable, for instance, that we must look to the staple 
established in 1373 at Lynn in response to the request of the commons 
of the counties of Warwick, Leicester, Northampton, Rutland, Bed- 
ford, Buckingham, Cambridge and Huntingdon for an explanation 
of the new epoch in the town’s constitutional history which is clearly 
opening at that time, for the admission of many new burgesses with 
pardons for past transgressions, for the long lists of burgesses called 
to sanction the decisions of the authorities, for the resistance offered 
by and the exclusion from gild privileges of two leading citizens who 
afterwards became mayors, and for the resumption by the community of 
the “ sixths ” and “ thirds” which hosts had previously been allowed 
to claim in the bargains of their guests. And in the same way the 
documents relative to municipal and national taxation for the years 
1392-3 require to be considered in the light of the licences for mortmain 
granted to the town and to Holy Trinity gild (as to many other leading 
gilds elsewhere) in 1392 and of the privileges as against aliens granted by 
the Act of 1393 to all corporate burghs. Anxiety that the excessive 
levies of these years should not become a precedent sufficiently 
accounts for the decision of the Council in 1394 that the clerk is not to 
allow future collectors of taxes to have knowledge of the assessments 
of 1393. Such attempts at concealment were not unusual: special 
powers were given to the Commissioners who were levying on Bury 
St. Edmunds the fine inflicted in 1382 to compel the production of 
former assessments. 

The very great value of a literal transcript of such a record as the 
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Red Register, accompanied as it is by a full index, is illustrated by 
the fact that, taken in conjunction with the accounts of the subsidy 
and poundage on the imports and exports of Lynn for 1392-3 published 
by Professor Gras in his Harly English Customs System, it enables 
us to get a fairly complete account of the foreign trade done week 
by week for a year of every member of the ruling class. In the 
translation furnished of some of the more interesting documents two 
points need noting. In that on “ hosting” (pp. 75-6) the N. French 
* hoste ” needs to be translated either “ host ” or “ guest ” according 
to the context. And the “ hostia” of the recalcitrant burgess on 
which the community set its seal (p. 123) were probably (as the 
glossary suggests) his shop-doors, and not his “acts of hostility.” 
Our great debt to Mr. Ingleby for these records is increased by his 
helpful prefaces and by the four excellent photographs of portions of 
the manuscript. 

In many old English towns (and in none more strikingly than in 
King’s Lynn) the early intermarriage of Gild and Court legalised by 
charter had produced a progeny of Councils, Assemblies, Halls, 
“ Twenty-fours’”’ and “ Forty-eights”’ which derived their lineage 
from both parents, though the features would sometimes recall one 
parent and the name the other. But Stratford-on-Avon (along with 
Lichfield and Wisbech) belongs to a small but interesting class of towns 
in which the marriage was postponed or not legitimised till the Reforma- 
tion. Before its dissolution in 1547 the Gild of Holy Cross was the main 
organ of communal life, the holder of the corporate property that 
had furnished and supported the chapel, the school and the bridge as 
well as of “‘ divers franchises, liberties, free customs, jurisdictions,” con- 
ferred by royal charters ; whilst the authority for local government and 
police lay in the Court Leet held by the Bishop of Worcester. From 
the mariage de convenance licensed by the charter of Edward VI, 
between the traditions and the property of the Gild and the authority 
of the Leet, there issued, in addition to the two Law Days, which carried 
on the functions of the Leet, a fortnightly Court of Record, a monthly 
Council and a set of officials with names derived from Gild and Court, 
with an Alderman and a Bailiff at their head. The first instalment of 
the Stratford records, beautifully printed and admirably edited for 
the Dugdale Society, not only enables us to follow the stages of this 
transition between 1553 and 1565, but also, through the full and 
scholarly introduction and notes, places at our disposal the accumulated 
fruits of research into the topography of Shakespeare’s birthplace, into 
the public and private lives of his kinsfolk and their neighbours, and 
the social environment into which he was born. In these years the 
poet’s father passed through the offices of Aletaster and Constable 
and Chamberlain to the dignity of an Alderman, and two Chamber- 
lain’s accounts presented by him are here recorded. The Corporation 
Rent Roll of 1560-1 is another document of much interest, and the 
repeated levies on account of the plague of 1564 show how widely felt 
were the evils of Elizabeth’s intervention in France. The next portion 
of the records, which is to cover the period of Shakespeare’s boyhood 
and youth, ought, as illustrated by the learning of Mr. Fripp, to be of 
unusual interest to students of Shakespeare and of social history. 

The three lectures on Old Newcastle and the Essay on Northumber- 
land by Mr. F. W. Dendy, though all worthy of publication, fall into 
two distinct halves as regards their interest for students of history. 
The lecture on the Gilds of Newcastle and the essay on Northumberland 
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contain a useful summary of the facts which is not elsewhere accessible. 
But the two lectures on “ The Making of Newcastle ” and “‘ Without 
the City Wall,” together with the ten plans that accompany them, 
embody the results of original research which have not only a consider. 
able value in themselves, but also should serve as a stimulus to the 
students of urban expansion elsewhere. The maps of Benwell, Jesmond 
and Walker, dating from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
with their field names, are of special interest. 
GrorGE Unwin. 


The Monastic Chronicler and the Early School of St. Albans. By Ciaupe 
JENKINS. 1922. S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d 


Tus little book, though in form the enlargement of a lecture, 
is in substance a serious and original contribution to the study of 
medieval chronicles. It contains matter so novel that its substance 
might well appear in this journal as an “ historical revision,” for the 
original matter which Professor Jenkins has to produce involves 
the drastic revision of the received doctrines as to the “history 
of history” at St. Albans Abbey, perhaps the greatest centre 
of continuous chronicle-writing in medieval England. The doctrine 
that, until quite recently, has held the field is shown to have no other 
source than the imagination of Sir Thomas Hardy, who convinced 
himself that from the days of Abbot Simon, who died in 1183, there 
was a regular “ historiographer,”’ appointed much as any other officer 
of the abbey was, whose business it was to keep up the official 
chronicle, and hand on his work to his duly accredited successor. 
Mr. Jenkins has no difficulty in showing that this is a mere guess 
for which there is absolutely no evidence. Why then did Hardy 
make his guess? I have lately suggested! that he was misled by 
the imposing word “historiographus,” which occurs from time to 
time in the Gesta Abbatum Sancti Albani, but that this word only 
means “‘ historian,” not the officially appointed historian of the abbey. 
In editing the Gesta Abbatum in the light of Hardy’s doctrine, Mr. Riley 
punctuated two sentences in that work? in a way to suggest that 
Matthew Paris himself was called in that work the “ historiographer ” 
of St. Albans. The removal of the comma two words further on will 
give the correct translation, “monk of St. Albans and historian.” 
Not only in the twelfth century, but in later ages, it is clear that there 
was no official historiographer in the great Hertfordshire Abbey. 
Mr. Jenkins has effectively dispelled this phantom of Hardy’s brain, 
which has so long haunted the pages of history. 

Even more important is the meticulous examination to which 
Mr. Jenkins has subjected the early part of Flores Historiarwm of 
Roger Wendover. The work on which he has based his brief statement 
of his results must have been prodigious, and that the more so since 
the negligence of editors has largely compelled him to consult the 
originals in manuscript. His conclusions are briefly as follows. The 
early part of Roger Wendover’s Flores Historiarum is no mere copying 
out of earlier writers, but a serious attempt to write from such authori- 
ties as were available all human history from the Creation to 1154, 


1 The Study of Medieval Chronicles, p. 15. Manchester University Press. 

2 Gesta Abbatum (Rolls Series), I. 394. ‘De obitu Mathei Parisiensis, 
Monachi, Sancti Albani historiographi” is Riley’s reading. I should read it 
“* Parisiensis, Monachi Sancti Albani, historiographi.”’ 
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and is a work of value as illustrating the workings of the medieval 
mind. From 1154 to 1188 Wendover’s work was continued by John 
de Cella, Abbot of St. Albans. When Abbot John laid down his pen, 
Wendover begins to be an original and contemporary writer, and 
continues his work to his death, about 1235. 

In addition to this main thesis, Mr. Jenkins gives an introductory 
section on medizval chronicles in general, and all over his closely 
packed pages there are obiter dicta which may well afford instruction 
and delight to the medizvalist. A few may be quoted. ‘“ The rule 
of St. Benedict . . . is not primarily constructed with a view to 
providing scholars with the maximum amount of leisure for literary 
pursuits.” “The writers of the Middle Ages . . . have often suffered 
. . . from being edited by scholars who regarded them as careless, 
if not ignorant, reproducers of a debased form of classical Latin or 
Greek, instead of as writers of a living language.” ‘“... in the 
middle of the twelfth century the monks of St. Albans . . . spoke 
English, though Becket and the Abbot seem to have talked French.” 
One last quotation will suggest the amount of work put into this book. 
“A careful examination of ninety-two passages, in which the authority 
for a statement in Stubbs’ Constitutional History is given as Matthew 
Paris, shows that in all but ten, or at most thirteen, cases the real 
authority is not Paris but Wendover.” It is, however, unfair to pick 
any more plums out of this pudding. It is better to urge medievalists 
to read as a whole a book which, despite an occasional touch of 
whimsicality and over-allusiveness, forms most instructive and amusing 


reading. 
T. F. Tour. 


Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited by Sir Pau 
VinocrapDorr. Vol. VI. No. XI. Studies in the Hundred Rolls: 
Some Aspects of Thirteenth-century Administration. By HELEN 
M. Cam. No. XII. Proceedings against the Crown (1216—1377). 
By Lupwik Euetuicu. 1921. xii + 198+ 274 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 18s. 


Cambridge Studies in English Legal History. Edited by Professor 
H. D. Hazevtine. Statutes and their Interpretation in the First 
Half of the Fourteenth Century. By 'THropore F. T. PLUCKNETT. 
1922. xliv + 200 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 20s. 


ALL the three monographs contained in these two volumes make 
valuable contributions to the study of the legal and constitutional 
history of England during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
illustrate the embarrassing progress of historical learning. Each 
monograph has been written independently of the others and would 
have been modified, in some details at least, had the author been aware 
of what the others were writing. Miss Cam, for instance, is on the 
right tack when she remarks (p. 36) that the singular form of the title 
of the first Statute of Westminster ‘‘ appears to be modern”; but 
the hesitation would have disappeared had she seen Mr. Plucknett’s 
case from a Year Book (p. 12) in which a pleader, who confused c. 3 
with c. 4 of Westminster II, was corrected by the remark that the 
words quoted were “not in that statute [c. 3] but in another [c. 4].” 
Every principle, perhaps even every point, that was established by 
the king in council was “ statutum.’”’ We may be introducing an 
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anachronism into statutum by translating it “‘a statute”; but there 
is absolutely no doubt that the practice of collecting various “ enact- 
ments ” (another anachronism) together and calling them “ a statute ” 
is the work not of Edward I’s legislators but of later redactors. A little 
collaboration, had it been possible, between these three researchers 
might have resolved some of their doubts and established some things 
which they can only put forward as opinions: it was somewhat in 
this way that judicial opinions in Edward I’s reign were made into 
statutes in the practical seminars which he held and we call parliaments 
of the council. Similarly, the remark that the history of administra- 
tion in England “ has yet to find its Stubbs and its Maitland ” (p. 7) 
would have been put differently had Miss Cam been aware, when she 
wrote it, of the work Professor Tout was doing; the conclusions of all 
researchers who work in isolation are always being modified, even before 
they are published, by the investigations of others working on the 
same lines. Such things are, and will be, inevitable until we have 
national and even international seminars working on the same historical 
problems, and there are abundant obstacles, apart from native in- 
dividualism, to make that a very distant prospect. 

There is another difficulty which is common to these and other 
investigators. They all have to rely, to some extent, upon the printed 
Rotuli Parliamentorum, though, as Maitland remarked, these are some- 
times no better than “ third-hand materials”: the editors took from 
Ryley what Ryley took from the Vetus Codex, and even the compiler 
of the Vetus Codex only took bits from his original rolls. Maitland 
referred nearly thirty years ago to “ when the time comes, as come it 
will, for a new edition’; but it will never come to scholars pursuing 
in isolation their individual researches. We can only look to the 
co-operative efforts of a better endowed Public Record Office or British 
Academy, and lament that a Rolls Series should, except for Maitland’s 
volume, have left untouched the rolls of parliament. 

The three monographs before us have, however, avoided the worst 
accident which threatens isolated action: they have not collided with 
one another over the choice of subject. It might have been well if 
Dr. Ehrlich could have seen Miss Cam’s investigations into querele 
when he was working on petitiones, and Mr. Plucknett’s into the 
interpretation of statutes when dealing with proceedings against the 
Crown during the same period; and vice versa. But if there is no 
co-ordination, there is not much overlapping save such as comes from 
occasional wrestling with the same imperfect texts. Miss Cam has 
to herself the problem of the Hundred Rolls of 1274-9, which she 
ingeniously identifies with the “ Ragman Rolls,” puts in their proper 
historical perspective, and analyses in a way to clear up various 
confusions. We cannot do better than summarise in her own words 
(p. 138) :-— 


When one s0 familiar with the records as Mr. Hall has not thought it essential 
to discriminate between the Extracts and the original returns as authorities; 
when Mr. Morris has argued from the silence of the Hundred Rolls as to the 
distribution of the frank-pledge system; . . . and when the parallel between the 
querele and the bills in eyre has escaped the attention of Mr. Bolland, it seems 
clear that such an analysis is not superfluous on general grounds. 


It will be seen that there is a note of challenge in Miss Cam’s conclusions 
which, however minatory it may sound to the challenged, is agreeable 
enough to the onlooker. There is also some humour in her concluding 
sentence (p. 192), in which she admits that the Dunstable annalist’s 
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verdict on the general eyres, with which she has been dealing, “ is 
explained, if not justified *’: mnullum commodum inde venit. 

One sentence links her work with that of Dr. Ehrlich and Mr. 
Plucknett. “‘ Young as parliament was, it offered more hopeful 
prospects [than the general eyre] for the augmentation of the king’s 
revenue” (p. 16). Dr. Ehrlich, however, only treats of parliament as 
machinery for dealing with legal proceedings against the crown. His 
general thesis is concerned with the practical interpretation and 
theoretical misinterpretation of the maxim that the king can do no 
wrong, and he starts with a careful discussion of Bracton’s dicta on 
the subject. It was perhaps unnecessary to repeat at the beginning 
of the several chapters dealing with the several reigns from Henry 
III to Edward III: ‘‘ We find the same postulates of legal thought. 
Prominent among them was the distinction between right and wrong.” 
This repeated insistence resembles the surprise with which foreign 
students of English constitucional history have discovered that there 
were rights and liberties in England without any declarations of the 
rights of man. Such things, as Dicey remarked, needed no declaration 
where they seemed natural. Dr. Ehrlich has, however, illustrated his 
thesis by a great deal of research; and particular interest attaches to 
his contention that procedure by petitio was inaugurated in England 
by Edward I., who borrowed it from abroad. One may, perhaps, 
think that the argument for borrowing is over-stressed, like similar 
arguments about borrowing feudalism from one country or another, 
to the neglect of the consideration that similar circumstances may 
give rise to similar expedients without any borrowing at all. It is odd, 
too, that Dr. Ehrlich makes no reference to the Petition of the Barons 
in 1258. No doubt it might be debated whether that was legal or 
political procedure; but the same ambiguity attaches to petitions in 
parliament. The barons in 1258 petunt remedia, and possibly remedies 
are matters not of law but of legislation. But is not that the 
distinction also drawn by the “ receivers’ between those which are 
and those which are not “ petitiones de parliamento”? Dr. Ehrlich 
has, however, drawn attention to a very important problem in con- 
nection with the development of parliament. 

There are a few small points for correction. The reference on p. 
120 to “one Andrew de Arcla” [i.e. Andrew de Harclay, earl of 
Carlisle] is rather like Froude’s “‘ Adam Lexoviensis, whatever that 
may mean.” On p. 163 “ Sabritchworth ” should be “ Sawbridge- 
worth” ; and “‘ Quarrera ”’ (p. 181) is Quarrin English. There are other 
reasons than the ordinance of 1349 (pp. 178—184) for the decline in 
the number of individual parliamentary petitions, and one can hardly 
argue that point from the printed petitions in the Rot. Parl. without 
reference to the 16,000 in the P.R.O. Surely, too, it is straining after 
effect to quote Lancaster’s execution as proof of the “ tremendous 
actual power ” of the king and ignore the king’s own execution at the 
hands of Mortimer. 

Mr. Plucknett’s thesis is a demonstration of the inchoate condition 
of legislation and judicial interpretation during the first half of the 
fourteenth century. We think he uses the wrong word when he talks 
about “ fusion of powers ” (p. 25), but his meaning, that they had not 
been disentangled and specialised, is sound ; oa he provides many 
illustrations of the consequences that ensued when the same individuals 
made and interpreted the law, and Hengham could say: “do not 
gloss the statute, for we know better than you: we made it.” Only 
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thus can we understand the fact that even the court had no text to 
which to refer (p. 104). But gradually, with the differentiation between 
judicature and legislation, there developed not only judicial inter. 
pretation, but a great variety of attitude towards the old common, and 
the new statute, law. Which was superior? The judges differed 
among themselves at the same and at different times, and sometimes 
opined that the plaintiff could choose, but could not vary his choice 
(p. 131). They also hesitated whether they were bound by “ statutes ”: 
they treated them as “the recommendations of an advisory body ” 
(pp. 74, 163), though the tendency was towards “ strict interpretation ” 
(p. 82). Similarly, they boggled over the relation between a statute 
and the king’s prerogative : ‘‘ We have,” says Staunton, J. (p. 140), “a 
later warrant from the king, and that is as high as the statute,” to 
which counsel retorts that “ the statute is given by common counsel of 
the realm, and that cannot be defeated by the king’s simple 
command.” 

Mr. Plucknett’s thesis is, in fact, replete with interesting and 
occasionally disputable points of constitutional history, legal practice, 
and documentary interpretation. On p. 88 we have the case of a man 
who lost his suit because he sued a fine as “‘ Waghan ”’ and a scire facias 
as “‘ Vaghan.”’ Another could not get justice because a judge had carried 
off the rolls to Wales (p. 125).1_ Sometimes the legal Latin seems to 
be too much for Mr. Plucknett’s English: tollere should not always be 
translated “toll” (pp. 83, 137); and in M.C. 4 vasto hominum need 
not mean the “ exile of men” (p. 102). But our chief objection to Mr. 
Plucknett’s book is that, whereas the Clarendon Press provides us with 
two monographs, totalling 484 pages, for eighteen shillings, the 
Cambridge University Press charges us twenty for one, totalling 
244 pages. 

A. F. Potiarp. 


Cambridge Studies in English Legal History. Edited by H. D. 
Hazeltine. Interpretations of Legal History. By Roscor Pounp, 
Professor of Jurisprudence at Harvard. 1921. xx + 171 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 12s. 6d. 


TuHE title of this book is somewhat misleading. The main emphasis 
is not on legal history as such, but on various philosophies of law, 
which Professor Pound has labelled ethical and religious, political, 
ethnological and biological, and economic. To his account of these 
philosophies of law he has added two chapters, one on an element 
which they generally neglect—the influence of great lawyers—and the 
other on his own philosophy of law, which he styles “ an engineering 
interpretation of legal history.” ‘‘ Historical Interpretations of 
Philosophies of Law” would have more accurately described the 
contents of the book; for it consists of a series of critical surveys of 
different aspects of juridical thought, such as Sir Paul Vinogradoff 
has given us in the introduction to his Historical Jurisprudence. Legal 
history is used sparingly, and sometimes arbitrarily, to illustrate the 
fallacies of these different philosophies of law, and occasionally to 
show the manner in which they have helped forward the historical 
study of the law. 

There is much that is valuable in this critical account of these 
philosophies of law; but I think that Professor Pound is a little hard 


1 But see Hngl. Hist. Rev., xxxviii. 273. 
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on the historical school. It may be that Savigny and some of his 
followers made history a “ Juristic God”; but the historical school 
of Savigny is not quite the same in its outlook or its achievement as 
the school which in America is represented by Holmes, Thayer, Ames, 
and Wigmore, and in England by Maitland and Pollock. This differ- 
ence is hinted at in a footnote at p. 28; but it is little more than a 
hint; and, on the whole, the service which the later generation of 
historical lawyers has done for the study of the law is unduly minimised. 
Possibly it is due to the growth and spread of this unfortunate attitude 
of mind that the American law schools of the present day are making 
no such contributions to the history of Anglo-American law as they 
made a generation ago. 

Throughout legal history the main currents of thought, philosophical 
or otherwise, have left their traces upon the law, because they have 
shaped the public opinion of the day. Law, as Maitland has said, 
is the place where life and logic meet; and a good legal history should 
always keep in view that relation between law and public opinion 
which Dicey has so ably analysed and described in the English law 
of the nineteenth century. In fact, great legal systems must possess 
a background of technical conceptions and principles and rules, 
sufficiently stable to give security to the ordering of society, and 
yet sufficiently elastic to allow the changes needed by altered social 
needs and an altered public opinion—life and logic must be combined 
in the proper proportions. Great lawyers, whose work in shaping 
legal systems has been rightly recognised by Professor Pound, have 
been guided, not so much by philosophies of law, as by the combined 
pressure of their technical training, and the force of the public opinion 
of their day. Indeed these philosophies of law often only attend 
upon and express in exaggerated form some of the dominant elements 
of this public opinion. They may be creative of tendencies; but, in 
their origin, they often do not possess the originality they claim, 
because their authors are often merely the unconscious exponents of 
some prevalent phase of public opinion. That was in effect the position 
of Austin and the analytical jurists; and the same criticism is true of 
many other philosophies of law. 

Now, if this be true, it seems to me that there are certain dangers 
involved in looking at law too exclusively from the point of view of 
these philosophies. We look at law too much from the point of view 
of particular theories about law, and forget to give due weight to the 
many different elements which have gone to make up its rules, and 
especially to the pressure of the concrete facts and concrete problems 
to which these rules must be applied. And this point of view may 
easily lead us, when we are explaining or criticising or estimating the 
value of a particular philosophy of law, to somewhat arbitrary state- 
ments or interpretations of law or legal history. Professor Pound, 
being an accomplished lawyer, has to a large extent, but not wholly, 
avoided this danger.1 The statements (p. 51) that “legal history 


1 Ward v. Turner is hardly an authority which bears out the proposition on 
p. 50, that in the eighteenth century “the idea of effectuating the declared 
intention of the donor had made headway steadily against the Germanic idea 
of seisin ’’ (see Pollock and Wright on Possession, pp. 62, 63). I think that the 
statement on p. 82 that the case of Local Government Board v. Arlidge shows 
“the abandonment of Coke’s doctrine as to judicial control of administrative 
methods,” exaggerates the importance of that case. The statement .on p. 110 
that the doctrine of employers’ liability was based on the fiction of representation 
is partly but not while true. Mecketent (Comm, (Ist ed.) i. 417-420) gives 
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might be vouched for the assertion that in nineteenth-century history- 
writing the ‘myth of the Middle Ages’ was a new form of the state 
of nature,”’ and (p. 132) that Maine showed that “‘ equity and natural 
law are yet bolder fictions allowing a more sweeping creative activity,” 
are, to say the least, considerable exaggerations. 

The first five chapters of the book are rather a philosopher’s than 
a lawyer’s book, or perhaps we should say that they have the outlook 
of a continental rather than the outlook of a common lawyer. But 
in the last two chapters, on ‘ The Great Lawyer Interpretation of 
Legal History ” and “‘ An Engineering Interpretation,” we are brought 
nearer to the concrete; and we feel that, after all, a common lawyer is 
speaking to us. In the last chapter, after giving us a very interesting 
account of Kohler’s views about law, Professor Pound confesses that 
“it is at bottom an idealistic interpretation, and I prefer an instru- 
mentalist point of view.” He then suggests his “ engineering inter- 
pretation.” I think that the following passage at p. 152 fairly 
represents it :— 


Let us think of jurisprudence for a moment as a science of social engineering, 
having to do with that part of the whole field which may be achieved by the 
ordering of human relations through the action of politically organised society. 
Engineering is ——— of as @ process, as an activity, not merely as a body of 
knowledge or as a fixed order of construction. It is a doing of things, not a 
serving as passive instruments through which mathematical formulas and 
mechanical laws realise themselves in the eternally appointed way. The engineer 
is judged by what he does. His work is judged by its adequacy to the purposes 
for which it is done, not by its conformity to some ideal form of a traditional 
plan. We are beginning, in contrast with the last century, to think of jurist 


and judge and law-maker in the same way. We are a to study the legal 
order instead of debating as to the nature of law. We are thinking of interests, 
claims, demands, not of rights; of what we have to secure or satisfy, not exclu- 
sively of the institutions by which we have sought to secure or to satisfy them, 
as if those institutions were ultimate things existing for themselves. We are 
thinking of how far we do what is before us to be done, not merely of how we 
do it; of how the system works, not merely of its systematic perfection. 


But this really is and always has been the point of view of common 
lawyers who have made English law by the process of applying it to 
concrete facts. It is true that, in adjusting the need for technical 
consistency with the need for conformity to practical needs and public 
opinion, sometimes one need and sometimes the other has been stressed. 
But this is because sometimes the need for stability and sometimes 
the need for change has predominated. But at no time has either 
need been wholly neglected; and if the lawyers have often shown a 
tendency to lay too great a stress upon technical consistency, this 
tendency has more often than not been corrected by statutes, which 
the lawyers have loyally interpreted. It is because a succession of 
great common lawyers have consistently adopted this interpretation 
that the common law has become one of the great legal systems of 
the world. 

The sound political instinct of common lawyers has led them to 
avoid too close an acquaintance with philosophies of law. But they 
have from time to time been brought up against theories of political 
philosophy; and, when necessary, they have shown great ability in 
adapting them from time to time to the practical needs of the day. 


various alternative reasons for the doctrine; and the fiction of representation 
was not the principle upon which it was grounded by Holt, C. J., who has some 
claims to be its originator (see Hern v. Nichols (1709), 1 Salk. 289; Wayland’s 
Case, 3 Salk. 234). 
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English lawyers showed this capacity in their dealings with the mystic 
Tudor and early Stuart theories as to the infallibility and immortality 
of the king; and American lawyers have shown a like capacity in 
their dealings with the equally unreal theory of the equality of men 
contained in the Declaration of Independence. So too Professor 
Pound, like a good common lawyer, comes back, after his wanderings 
with the philosophers, to an interpretation which is, I think, the 
historic interpretation which has made our common law what it is 
to-day. W.S. Hotpsworts. 


The Babur-nima in English (Memoirs of Babur). By Zaniru’p- 
pIN MvuHAMMAD BABUR PADSHAH GuAzi. Translated from the 
original Turki Text by ANNETTE SUSANNAH BEVERIDGE. 1921. 
2 vols. Ixi + 880 pp. Luzac. £2 12s. 6d. (or in four parts, 
10s. 6d. each). 


Tue Emperor Babur is one of the greatest figures in the Muhamma- 
dan history of Asia. In an epoch that produced such monarchs as 
Maximilian, Henry VIII and Selim I, he can stand comparison with 
any of these his contemporaries, and as warrior and statesman he 
played as important a part in the history of his own time as any of 
them. Though from the age of little more than eleven, when in 1494 
he succeeded his father as Sultan of Farghana, he spent the greater 
part of his life in fighting, his activities, unlike those of so many of the 
great personages in Asiatic political history, were not merely destruc- 
tive, for the Mughal Empire which he founded in India endured for 
more than three centuries after his death. But he won for himself 
fame not only in the field of battle and the struggle for political power. 
but also in letters, and left behind him an imperishable memorial of 
himself in his autobiography, which is an extraordinary picture of 
self-revelation and takes rank among the great autobiographies in 
world literature. 

The Memoirs of Babur have given rise to a considerable literature, 
most of which goes back to a Persian translation made for his grandson, 
the Emperor Akbar. It would be difficult to select a more unsuitable 
literary medium for the simple and direct Turki in which Babur 
wrote these Memoirs than the turgid style which the men of letters in 
Akbar’s court affected; but it was from this second-hand source that 
Erskine about a century ago made his translation, and hitherto no 
adequate English equivalent of this important historical source, in a 
form reproducing the characteristic terseness and directness of the 
original, has been made available to the student of Oriental history. 
In this book, if anywhere, the famous dictum of Buffon finds justi- 
fication, ‘‘ Le style est homme méme,” and in translating directly 
from the Turki original as Babur wrote it, Mrs. Beveridge has produced 
a work which is a distinct acquisition to English historical literature 
—scholarly, accurate, and based upon sources largely inaccessible to 
previous investigators. It is the culmination of more than two 
decades of devoted labour spent upon the Turki text and the eluci- 
dation of it; for in 1905 she published a facsimile of the Haydarabad 
Codex which there is reason to believe may have been copied from 
Babur’s autograph, and which is fuller in content than any other 
MS.; she has diligently investigated and made use of all available 
materials for the elucidation of the period of history of which Babur 
forms the central figure, and has embodied the results of her researches 
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in this definite publication. This edition should now take the place of 
those incomplete and inadequate reproductions of the Turki original 
that have hitherto been used for writing the history of Central Asia 
and India during the early part of the sixteenth century, and should 
be recommended not only to serious students of Oriental history, but 
also to that larger circle of readers to whom the self-revelation of a 
virile personality must always be of interest. As such, apart from 
its merits as a piece of sound and careful scholarship, Mrs. Beveridge’s 
translation will hold an honoured place in historical literature. 

T. W. ARNOLD. 





The Nicholas Papers, Vol.IV. Edited by SirnG. F. Warner. Camden 
Soc., 3rd Series, Vol. XXXI. 1920. xxix + 283 pp. Royal 
Historical Soc. 


In 1886 Sir George Warner edited the first volume of the Nicholas 
Papers for the Camden Society; the appearance of this—the fourth 
volume—brings to a close the publication of a selection from the great 
mass of Nicholas’ letters that are now preserved among the Egerton 
MSS. in the British Museum. This volume deals with the years 
1657-1660, and carries on the tale of abortive Royalist intrigue in 
England, though it is obvious that Nicholas was not really a party 
to the King’s most secret designs; he was getting old and had always 
been something of the hard-working and efficient mediocrity that 
served as a tool for greater or more capable men. Indeed he complains 
to Sir Henry Bennet rather bitterly of his position: “I have now 
received yours of the 3d of July, being the 3d letter I have had from 
you since your departure. Indeed the Chancellor hath shewed me 
3 of those you long since wrote him and tells me he will look out 
some other of yours to shew me. But it is not much material for 
me (who am acquainted but with pieces) to see all your dispatches, 
and the truth is I am not curious to know more than is thought fit 
for me to be acquainted with. . . . Not that I grudge any man that 
hath more trust reposed in him, or that I am ambitious of having more 
to do than is thought requisite.” 

Undoubtedly the most interesting correspondent is a certain 
Mr. Miles, who combines a fund of London news with a lively style 
and a pleasant humour; it is unfortunate that his real identity cannot 
be determined. Mr. Miles is especially good on the tribulations of 
the parliaments of 1659, while another correspondent whom the 
editor identifies as Major-General Edward Massey! dilates on the 
scarcity of unselfish royalism, especially in Gloucestershire. 

Considerable light is also thrown on the position of those English 
regiments that were serving in the Spanish army against Lockhart 
and Turenne. Col. Thomas Blague, who commanded the King’s 
Guards, bitterly complains of the Spanish neglect to provide equip- 
ment for his men, and what he says is fully confirmed by that Capt. 
Peter Mews who later beat his sword into the pastoral staff of Win- 
chester. His vigorous letter gives one of the best Royalist descrip- 
tions that we know of the Battle of the Dunes, or, as he calls it, of 
Run-away Sands. From this engagement the Duke of York, in 
particular, emerged with an enhanced reputation, and had his advice 


1 This identification might have been confirmed by reference to a letter from 
Tris. Thomas to Clarendon, printed in Thurloe: State Papera (vii, 865-867), 
which makes it clear that Massey and Thomas are the same person. 
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been taken, the Spaniards might never have given the French the 
chance to win so crushing a victory. It is interesting also to get 
further confirmation of the commercial distress that the war with 
Spain brought on England, and especially on London; hitherto the 
best known authority for this has been Roger Coke’s Discourse of 
Trade, which is suspect, owing to its obvious Royalist bias, but the 
letter that a Mr. Johnson wrote to Nicholas on 15/25 April, 1659, leaves 
little doubt of the feeling in London: “‘I assure you Mr. Bland .. . 
is farre from being out of hope of procuring their liberty, and after 
that a peace with Spaine, without which our persons and our trade 
in generall, wilbe ruined, for our first greetinge vpon the Change is 
commonly, ‘ What ships doe you heare of taken? What merchants 
or trades-men are failed?’ ... Ten merchants and shop keepers 
have failed within theis 14 dayes, and one of them, it is said, hath 
ruined neare 30 families. If wee shall faile in our designe of bringing 
the Spaniard to make the overture by procuring from the Parliament 
an order to prohibit the importacion of any Spanish goods into any 
partes of England, I know not how we shall prevaile with our superiors 
here to begin the treaty, though they seeme to have as much minde 
to it as the Spaniards, onely we straine courtosie on both sides; but 
in conclusion we know that Mahomet must condescend to goe to the 
mountaine.”’ 

One is grateful to notice that the index is rather more efficient than 
previous volumes of the Camden Society might lead one to expect. 

E. R. ADatr. 


The Planters of Colonial Virginia. By T. JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER. 
1922. 260 pp. Princeton Univ. Press. (Milford.) 10s. 6d. 


In this very valuable book Mr. Wertenbaker has added one more 
“ Historical Revision” to those dealt with by History. It has 
been generally assumed by historians, as well as by other people, 
that Virginia was, for the most part, the domain of a small territorial 
aristocracy; but Mr. Wertenbaker, by a careful study of the evidence 
contained in the patents, wills, inventories, land transfers and muster 
rolls, arrives at the conclusion that— 


in the first fifty years of the Colony’s existence conditions were very favour- 
able for the graduation of the servant into the class of small freeholders, that 
the records amply prove that many succeeded in doing so, but that at this period 
a fair proportion of free emigrants also came to the Colony. Before the expira- 
tion of the Commonwealth period was formed from these two sources, perhaps 
in not unequal proportions, a vigorous, intelligent, independent yeomanry, com- 
prising fully 90 per cent. of all the landowners. 


Mr. Wertenbaker admits that after the Restoration conditions 
were by no means so favourable for the development of this class of 
small proprietors. Differing from the view of the late Mr. G. L. Beer, 
he ascribes great importance to the influence of the Navigation Acts 
in closing foreign markets to the colonial grower of tobacco. According 
to him, these Acts were the underlying, though not the ostensible, 
cause of Bacon’s rebellion. The price of tobacco fell so low that it 
could no longer be grown with profit. Comparing the names of those 
listed as headrights (imported indentured servants) in 1672 with the 
Rent Roll of 1704 (here printed in an appendix), we find that not more 
than some 5 per cent. of the indentured servants of this period succeeded 
in establishing themselves as independent planters. 
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Nevertheless the position of the small proprietor had already 
become so secure that when, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
the tide of black invasion threatened completely to change the char- 
acter of Virginian cultivation, he was able to hold his own, and even 
to adapt himself to the institution of slavery, by himself becoming 
a small slaveholder. Thus an aristocracy of colour was substituted 
for one of birth, and the whole colony, with a few exceptions, entered 
upon the revolutionary struggle with a united front. 

Our only quarrel with the volume is that the reference notes are 
relegated to the end of the book; thus necessitating a continual 
tiresome turning of pages or failure to observe the authority for the 
statement in the text. 

H. E. Eaerton. 


A Life of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Eyre Coote. By Cou. H. C. Wytty, C.B. 
Introduction by Gen. Sir CoaRLEs Monro. 1922. xv + 468 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 24s. 


In this biography of Coote, Col. Wylly gives an exhaustive account 
of the battles in which his hero took part; he adds a highly valuable 
collection of plans reproduced from the originals at West Park, and 
a number of documents hitherto unpublished. Except for some 
special purpose, no more detailed account of Coote’s battles is ever 
likely to be required; and probably little of importance can be added. 
But from other points of view the work is more open to criticism. 
Col. Wylly seems much less interested in Coote as a member of Council 
or as a strategist than in Coote as a tactician. He has at all events 
studied the former aspects of Coote’s career with much less care, 
and in consequence makes statements which in some cases are highly 
disputable and in others positively mistaken. Even the bibliography 
affords evidence that the period of Coote’s activities has not been 
studied very thoroughly: to say nothing of recent monographs, it 
excludes three important works touching Coote’s earlier career in 
India—Sir George Forrest’s Life of Clive, Mr. 8S. C. Hill’s Bengal in 
1756-57, and M. Martineau’s edition of Law’s Mémoire sur lempire 
Mogul ; and we find Malleson still cited as an authority, in apparent 
ignorance of the fact that many of his statements have been contested 
and some disproved. Thus the present work repeats the time-worn 
falsehood that when the French Ministry recalled Dupleix, it was 
agreed that the English should on their part recall Saunders, the 
Governor of Madras. Nor have the documents been examined with 
conspicuous care. For instance, in 1760 Coote was superseded, when 
commanding the siege of Pondicherry, by Monson, the second in 
command. The news was communicated by the Secretary at War 
(not “ of war,” as Col. Wylly calls him) in two letters to the officers 
concerned; but, Col. Wylly says, no trace of these letters is to be 
found. The fact is that the India Office contains two copies of each 
letter—one communicated by the Secretary at War to the Directors, 
the other entered on the Madras Consultations and sent home. 
These letters were cited, with references, in a book published two 
years ago. 

In a monograph dealing with Coote one would have expected a 
full discussion of at least two large questions—the general strategy 
of the Second Mysore War, and the relations of Coote with the 
Government of Madras. But Col. Wylly has attempted discussion 
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of neither, preferring, it seems, to assume that Coote’s views were 
incontestable. But this is hardly the case. For instance, Coote 
. asserted repeatedly that if only the Madras Government had supplied 
him with more grain and cattle he could have expelled Hyder Ali 
from the Carnatic without delay. But was it possible in a devastated 

rovince either to collect or to support an adequate number of cattle ? 

econdly, even if Coote had had all the cattle and grain he asked for, 
he would still have been limited to a marching pace of two miles an 
hour, and still could never have forced Hyder to action. Thirdly, 
he found it most difficult, even as it was, to protect his baggage-train ; 
but the larger the supplies he carried, the more difficult the problem 
would have been. Is it not possible that the whole policy of con- 
centrating troops in the Carnatic was a mistake and that the campaign 
should have been conducted in Hyder’s unravaged districts on the 
other side of India, where the enemy must have either accepted battle 
or laid waste his own provinces? If so, Coote must be blamed for 
the initial error, and for the way in which he grudged every man 
diverted to the Malabar Coast. The Madras Government thought, 
and not wholly without reason, that he was bent on keeping every 
possible man under his own command. 

And, again, what are we to think of Coote’s relations with the 
Government of Madras? He was brought into conflict with three 
governors—Pigot, Du Pré, and Macartney. All three were men of 
ability and merit; yet Coote quarrelled with each, just as he was 
ready to quarrel with Hastings but for the latter’s astute though 
unauthorised increase of his allowances. Here, too; Col. Wylly 
attempts no explanation. He does not discuss the Company’s system 
of government which the change in circumstances had rendered 
unworkable, and which Lord North’s Regulating Act rendered worse 
instead of better. He simply adopts Coote’s views, and seldom 
mentions without some slighting epithet the unfortunate persons 
concerned who were endeavouring to carry on. Yet in the Company’s 
records he could have found much to indicate that they had a point 
of view which at least merited statement and discussion. 

These omissions materially detract from the general value of Col. 
Wylly’s book. And his treatment of Coote’s character is scarcely 
more thorough than his treatment of Coote’s times. Coote was 
really a man of piquant contrasts. On the battlefield he was a 
leader with great powers of control and great skill in tactics, adored 
by almost all who followed him. Yet at the council-board he was 
perverse, diffident, and distrusted by everyone. He had the soldier’s 
love of glory, and the mercenary’s love of gold. He could command, 
he could obey, but he could never co-operate. He would spend the 
last drop of his blood in the execution of a military duty, but was 
ever ready to throw up his command on the merest pique. Col. 
Wylly has drawn him only in his more favourable aspects. It is a 
pity. Coote was worth drawing with his faults as well as his virtues, 
for both were characteristic of his age. 

Lastly, this volume contains many small errors. Bussy was 
never “‘ Viceroy of the Deccan”; the Shahzada quitted Delhi some 
time before his father Alamgir II. was murdered; the hussar who 
distinguished himself at Sholinghur was named Finch, not Flint. 
Indeed Col. Wylly is inexcusably careless about proper names. The 
head of the Jesuits at Pondicherry was Pére Lavaur, not Lauvoir; 
the officer who lost the bullock-convoy in 1782 was Byrne, not Byrn; 
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the Madras civilian who is buried at Cuddalore was Fallofield, not 
Fallafield. He criticises Mr. Hill’s spelling of the Frenchman Sin. 
fray’s name; but unfortunately Mr. Hill was right. 

H. Dopwett. 


La Constitution civile du clergé et la crise religieuse en Alsace (1790- 
1795). Tome I (1790-1792), Tome II (1793-1795). By Ropotrue 
Revss. Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l’Université de 
Strasbourg. Fascicules 7 and 8. 7s. each volume. 


It is more than fifty years since M. Reuss published his first con- 
tribution to the social history of Alsace. These two volumes, dealing 
with the effect of the Constitution civile upon the Catholics of Alsace 
and the rise and fall of the “Constitutional” Church, thus carry 
with them all the authority of a scholar completely at home in 
his subject. It has often been pointed out that the attempt made 
by doctrinaire enlightenment in Paris to reform the discipline 
and order of the Catholic Church without consulting the Pope 
needlessly and disastrously alienated Catholic opinion. M. Reuss 
uses his unrivalled knowledge of local history to trace in detail 
the growth of bitterness of feeling in Alsace, the discomfiture of 
moderate men, and the efforts made by administrative bodies and 
private citizens to mitigate the unnecessary persecution forced upon 
them from Paris. As late as September 1791, when the extremists 
of left and right had almost succeeded in edging themselves to the 
front, the municipality of Strasbourg allowed certain petitioners to 
reopen—at their own expense—a church for the celebration of Mass 
by non-juring priests. Three months earlier the Directoire du Bas 
Rhin, in taking what M. Reuss calls one of the first steps towards a 
law of suspects, had demanded measures interfering with the civil 
liberty of ci-devant “ religious’; but so uneasy did the members of 
the Directoire feel about this interference that they apologise for it 
at length. ‘Si cette mesure semble contraire aux lois et & la liberté 

. elle est commandée par les circonstances pour le salut de tous. 

Elle est méme ordonnée pour la sfireté . . . des ecclésiastiques. . 
Si ces ecclésiastiques . . . sont lésés par une . . . géne qui ne sera 
que passagére et d’une courte durée, ils en seront amplement dédom- 
magés par la douce jouissance d’avoir faite une sacrifice 4 la sireté 
commune et & la conservation de la liberté.” . . . M. Reuss explains 
that the problem of securing a sufficient number of ‘“ constitutional ” 
clergy in Alsace was made greater by the difficulty of finding priests 
who could speak French and German. The timid professor who 
became Mgr. I’Evéque du Bas Rhin began by importing malcontents 
from Germany; but those of the immigrants who were willing to 
stay were more of a hindrance than a help: the sermons which had 
been too strong for the robust theological independence of the 
University of Bonn were not likely to quiet the troubled consciences 
of Alsatian peasants. 

The second volume deals with the evil years during which the 
extremists of the first period were themselves ousted from office by 
men drawn from ‘ couches sociales nouvelles.” Measures of illegal 
coercion now gave place to measures of hideous tyranny. Under this 
tyranny the “constitutional” church quickly vanished; by the 
autumn of 1793 it had ceased to trouble the new masters of Alsace. 
Some indeed of these new masters were themselves “ constitutional ” 
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riests who abjured their religion under circumstances of degrading 

blasphemy. From men who could give to the Rue St. Louis of 
Strasbourg the new name of the Rue de la Guillotine no sort of religious 
or civil toleration could be expected. M. Reuss is wise to point out 
that their pathological frenzies only added to the difficulties of 
organising the military defence of France. The cult of reason and 
the cult of the Supreme Being fell with their authors, and at the 
close of 1795 the proscribed clergy were beginning to return, bringing 
with them that unreasoning hatred which could, with de Maistre, 
describe the whole revolution as something ‘‘ purement satanique.”’ 

Enough has been said to show that the student of the Revolution 
will find material of great value in this book. There are, of course, 
the usual revolutionary figures: demagogues and journalists drifting 
from the language of unction into the language of panic; informers 
denouncing acts of charity as “fanatisme”; aristocrats deliberately 
blaspheming against religion by confusing the minds of simple men; 
and the inevitable riots of foolish women. But a great deal of M. 
Reuss’ book is drawn from hitherto unpublished sources. His delight- 
ful quotations from the diary of Corporal Peltre will be new to those 
who do not know his Alsace pendant la Révolution ; the ‘“ Serment 
civique & deux faces” is far wittier than most of the contemporary 
political verse; and, in the midst of the foolish and pitiful rhodo- 
montade of the time, it is a relief to read the comment of a Strasbourg 
newspaper on the vision of certain members of the National Guard. 
These patriots, on a Saturday night in June, were startled to see the 
national colours in the moon! And the paper comments: “ Ce ne 
furent pas quelques sentinelles isolées, mais des chambrées entiéres, 
qui constatérent ce miracle constitutionnel de |’astre nocturne.” 

There is little to relieve the sinister history of Volume II, unless 
it be the absurd newspaper dialogue between the cathedrals of Freiburg 
and Strasbourg. (‘‘ Citoyenne cathédrale,” says Strasbourg to Frei- 
burg, “ j’ai carillonné parce que je suis républicaine et tu ne m’as pas 
compris parce que tu es esclave. . . . Le Roi Trés Chrétien n’a plus 
de téte, le Saint-Pére n’a plus de mains”). The career of Euloge 
Schneider—sordid to the last days spent in a frantic attempt to gain 
safety by a false accusation against a former benefactor—shows the 
hydra-headedness of tyranny; and the bizarre nickname of “‘ National- 
wiwele”” given by the peasants to the personification of Reason, is 
comment enough upon the profanation of the churches. Happily, 
M. Reuss gives evidence enough to show both the indignation and the 
fundamental good sense of the Alsatians during those misused years. 

It is impossible for a young man to lay down these two volumes 
without gaining a feeling of respect for the author himself. Occa- 
sionally M. Reuss allows himself personal reminiscences of the most 
interesting kind (thus he remembers the contents of the Strasbourg 
Museum before the bombardment of 1870); on every page of his 
book there is the mark of a man who, with the technique of scholar- 
ship, has learnt also the discipline of history. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


Letters of Admiral of the Fleet the Earl of St. Vincent whilst First Lord of 
the Admiralty 1801-1804. Edited by D. B. Smiru. 1922. Vol. I. 
viii + 380 pp. Navy Records Society. 


_ Tae student of the Napoleonic times will receive with no small 
joy another volume of sources, shedding light not only on the naval 
L2 
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and (less pronouncedly) on the political affairs of the Addington 
period, but also on the resolution and honesty of St. Vincent and the 
often trying behaviour of his subordinate commanders. We are, 
however, constrained to express our regret at the arrangement adopted 
in the editing of the volume before us, and, in particular, at the way 
in which the documents themselves have been transcribed. The 
editor’s division of the correspondence under no less than ten separate 
headings is confusing to the inquirer and enormously wasteful of space, 
involving, as it does, the excessive multiplication of introductions and, 
further, the actual repetition—in whole or else in part—of those docu- 
ments which apply to more than one of these arbitrary sections, 
Mr. Bonner Smith is consumed by his own logic, and the reader is 
repelled by the smoke. But apart from this literary vice, no indica- 
tion is given of the amounts omitted from the many letters which are 
not printed in full, while the lack of information regarding the nature of 
the volumes in the British Museum from which (with three exceptions) 
these communications are reproduced—all the reader is vouchsafed 
consists of a note of four brief lines on the back of the half-title— 
together with the omission of precise reference from each individual 
document and of any attempt to estimate the proportion selected for 
press, makes one inclined to doubt the editor’s capacity for the task that 
he has undertaken. Our mistrust is, moreover, increased when we 
have occasion to observe the unsystematic and indeed misleading 
character of the footnote references in the introductions, and we 
would conclude by expressing the hope that the second volume of 
this venture—even if, for consistency’s sake, the unpleasant subject 
division be maintained—may at least have greater thought devoted 
to the production of the text. 

C. 8. B. Buckianp. 


Louis Napoleon and the Recovery of France, 1848-1856. By F. A. 
Smmpson. 1922. xviii + 396 pp. Longmans. 21s. 


“* PERSONAL issues apart,” writes Mr. Simpson in his Preface, “ from 
the standpoint of European and universal history the First Empire, 
as compared with the Second, was an episode. Both its victories and 
its defeats were, by the side of its successors, sterile, and colossal as 
were its commotions, they were as a whole singularly barren of pro- 
portionate and permanent result’; and again, “‘ even for historians 
the time is approaching when it will be permissible to recognise, that 
the most fruitful act after all of the First Empire was the begetting 
of posthumous issue in the Second.” Here is a large denial and a 
large claim, which it would take a thesis rather than a review to 
defend or controvert. Mr. Simpson may at least be congratulated 
on seeing his hero in such great proportions, which are admirably 
represented in the present portrait. The eight years included within 
this volume mark the stages towards a dramatic climax, whose swift- 
ness and completeness afford few parallels in history. ‘“‘ Cet excellent 
jeune homme,” as his “ gaoler-minister ” Odillon Barrot condescend- 
ingly spoke of the President, had become “‘ the Emperor of Europe ” ; 
“ee perroquet melancholique,” whose possible influence over the 
soldiers Changarnier insultingly derided, had become the arbitrary 
disposer of the most formidable army in Europe, tested by victory. 
It is easy and not very profitable to multiply such contrasts. 
Simpson’s book shows us how they were possible. It is perhaps true 
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to say of Louis Napoleon that though he was always learning he 
never developed. He learnt his part with amazing readiness on 
both the national and the European stage, but he never quite under- 
stood what part he was playing. To change the metaphor, the Idées 
Napoléoniennes was not so much a programme as an advertisement, 
and he never succeeded in clearing his own mind about the precise 
meaning of the advertisement. Thiers made a penetrating criticism 
when he said that the Emperor had had every kind of policy 
except a French policy. However, these remarks are more applicable 
to his later years. The arriviste has, after all, first got to arrive; 
and the stages of the journey may be difficult of attainment, but they 
are at least definite. Hence the author’s sub-title is most apposite ; 
for the recovery of France was the necessary preliminary to any large 
schemes of independent action in Europe. 

It is inevitable that the view which we take of Louis Napoleon’s 
significance for good or evil must colour, perhaps unconsciously, our 
judgment of the means which he adopted. Mr. Simpson’s story of 
the coup d’état is no exception. He is indeed scrupulously fair in 
his presentation of facts and weighing of evidence; though his sen- 
tentious conclusions on p. 170 seem not untouched with sophism. 
But if we admit that the constitution was exceedingly bad, and its 
revision exceedingly difficult, yet that revision would have had a 
greater possibility of success if the President had co-operated with 
the Assembly, instead of showing directly and indirectly his constant 
hostility to it. It would have been odd if the Assembly had felt 
disposed to legalise the re-election of a President whose progresses 
through the provinces were a scarcely veiled invitation to France to 
pave the way through his re-election to the Empire. Further, Mr. 
Simpson has thrown a cloak of almost complete reticence over the 
instruments of the coup. Now it may not be fair to judge a man by 
his associates, but when these associates have earned so very dark a 
reputation, we can scarcely be content with silence. Maupas, for 
instance, is suddenly introduced to us on the night of Dec. Ist without 
a single word about his antecedents. It is only fair to say that this 
method is pursued throughout the work; all the light is concentrated 
on the principal figure, the remainder “ glide like shadows.” Even 
@ principal servant like Drouyn de Lhuys is far from emerging as a 
definite personality; he receives no more than five incidental 
references. 

Many politicians and historians have fought over the responsibility 
for the Crimean War, and in so far as the battle is waged, as it must 
be, by the imputation of motives to the chief actors, it can never be 
decided: the truth will remain a matter of individual inference. 
Such a reflection is naturally aroused by a comparison between Mr. 
Simpson’s argument and that of Dr. Hearnshaw in the Cambridge 
History of British Foreign Policy. To the former, that Louis Napoleon 
“had any consistent desire to lead both countries into war, is a con- 
tention which can now be conclusively disproved.” ‘‘ He needed,” 
says the latter, ‘a war for dynastic purposes, and, as Emile Ollivier 
tells us, ‘if the Emperor came out cautiously for war, it was for the 
very reason that he wanted war.’”’ Mr. Simpson devotes five closely 
documented pages to the proof that Stratford de Redcliffe was the 
arch-criminal. Dr. Hearnshaw states categorically that no diplo- 
matist laboured for peace more arduously than the British Am- 
bassador. Mr. Simpson has made the widest use of unpublished 
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material, though the French Foreign Office, unlike our own, stil] 
refuses to reveal its seventy-year-old secrets ; he has woven this materia] 
into the fabric of his work with a most remarkable skill. His style, 
vivid and arresting in narrative, lends itself not less successfully to 
many interesting reflections on human nature and political philosophy. 
He will carry with him the hearty good wishes and confident 
expectation of all historians, as he proceeds to the later stages of his 
half-completed work. 
C. R. CruTrweE .. 


A History of England: The Nineteenth Century and After, 1815-1921. 
By Cyriz E. Roprnson. 1922. 363 pp. Methuen. 5s. 


Outlines of British History. By G. B. Smirn. 1922. viii+516 pp. 
Arnold. 6s., or in two parts, 3s. 6d. each. 


A Class Book of the British Commonwealth. By A. D. Innzs. 1922-3. 
Rivingtons. Vol. I, to 1485, xii+320 pp., 4s. 6d. Vol. II, 
1461-1714, viii+-328 pp., 4s. 6d. Vol. ITI, 1714-1922, xvi+452 
pp., 5s. 

The Expansion of Britain from the Age of the Discoveries. By W. R. 
Kermack. 1922. 112 pp. Clarendon Press. 2s, 6d. 


Some teachers of history in the higher forms of schools prefer to 
do in class most of the hard grind of systematising wars, treaties, 
laws and “ movements,” of arranging these things in series, and giving 
the stock explanations of their origins and effects. All this, in fact, 
has to be done if success in examinations is aimed at; but it is prone 
to result in crowding out the human interest and rendering the subject 
distasteful to many who would, with different handling, enjoy it. 
The antidote lies in a good text-book for personal reading out of hours; 
and for the modern period none can be more heartily recommended 
than Mr. Cyril E. Robinson’s The Nineteenth Century and After. It 
is a well-constructed narrative written with all the technique of a good 
novel, with effective use of contrast, climax, characterisation, and skil- 
ful division of chapters and sections. Party politics are made to live, 
yet without any trace of party bias: the entertaining picture of the 
young Disraeli (pp. 84-5) is balanced by the appreciation of Lord 
Shaftesbury (pp. 104-6), a Conservative of a different type. The 
author wisely devotes eighty pages to the Great War, which appears 
almost as a necessary consequence rather than as a dramatic inter- 
ruption of the course of European events which he has previously 
sketched in the background of British development. 

Mr. G. B. Smith’s Outlines of British History is a book in the older 
style, intended for middle and lower forms. It provides what many 
teachers look for, a sound and level narrative, limiting itself to British 
affairs, from which it is easy to set a definite task for preparation 
and to test the result by questions on matters of fact. This is not 
meant to imply that comment and explanation are excluded: both 
are present throughout, and the chief merit of the book is the 
proportion observed in the presentation of the standard teaching 
on the various topics considered. Maps and time-charts add to its 
usefulness. 

In A Class Book of the British Commonwealth, Mr. A. D. Innes 
makes a successful attempt to cope with the problem of presenting 
our domestic history, that of the overseas interests and colonisation, 
and that of Continental Europe, as parts and complements of one 
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another. The expanding conception of school history teaching as 
necessitating the inclusion of something more than the record of English 
politics renders the problem a pressing one. One way of dealing with 
it is to devote a year of the course to European history alone, and 
perhaps another year, if time can be found, to imperial history. A 
better method is that adopted by Mr. Innes. He places at the begin- 
ning of each chapter a section on European affairs, devotes a larger 
space to insular politics, and rounds off the story by a consideration 
of such economic and colonial developments as belong to the years 
under treatment. The proportion needed by British students is 
thus preserved, and the clear division of sections renders the separate 
revision of the different topics easy, if it should be desired. The style 
is attractive, and explanations are given of matters often left obscure. 
Plans and summaries are included, and the coloured maps will, for 
most school purposes, render the provision of a historical atlas super- 
fluous: there are sixteen of them in the three volumes. 

Mr. W. R. Kermack’s Expansion of Britain is one of the new Oxford 
series of World’s Manuals, in which the publishers design to make 
provision for general readers who desire to have the subject presented 
in a simple style and moderate compass. The present volume amply 
satisfies these conditions, and it does something more, for even those 
who have devoted considerable study to colonial history will find 
much to learn, or at least to reconsider, in its pages. The author 
describes it as “‘ a geographical history,” and as such it forms a valuable 
commentary to many larger works. It shows us moving events in 
relation to those stationary factors which have controlled their course, 
and which are too often left out of account. The chapter on the Indian 
Empire, written from this standpoint, is particularly suggestive. 

J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


THERE is nowadays a large class of English readers who, without 
knowing Greek and Latin, are anxious to make something more than 
a superficial study of the history and literature of ancient Greece and 
Rome. There is also a considerable and a growing supply of books 
to help them, but without some guidance it is difficult to make a 
choice among them, more difficult still to work out a methodical 
sequence of reading. The Hellenic and Roman Societies and the 
Classical Association have therefore done well to issue The Claim of 
Antiquity (Clarendon Press, 1s.), which in thirty pages will give such 
a reader exactly what he wants. The respective “ claims ” of Greece 
and Rome to the attention of the modern world are urged very briefly 
and simply, and are enforced by quotations from such very diverse 
writers as Shelley and J. 8. Mill. The greater part of the booklet is 
taken up with a list of recommended books, on literature, philosophy, 
religion, history, geography, science, art and archzology and social life, 
and these are followed by lists of translations of the principal writers. 
In these lists the individual reader can find what he needs on any 
particular subject, and, what is perhaps more important, a public 
library or a W.E.A. centre would find an admirable nucleus ion an 
Anglo-classical section. 

The lists are compiled with great care and the selection is good. 
No doubt any student of the classics would be able to pick holes in 
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it, to say that such and such a book does not deserve its place or 
that ak another should have been there. The present writer, for 
instance, feels aggrieved at the omission of Edward Caird’s Evolution 
of Religion and of any mention of Catullus among the first-class poets 
of Rome. But then such a grumbler will have something further to 
suggest when, as the pamphlet recommends (p. 5), the student comes 
to him as a member of the Classical Association for advice: he will 
also certainly have to refresh his memory by reference to The Claim 
of Antiquity. C. B. 

THERE are few scholars who will not be in sympathy with Miss 
Dora Pym’s attempt to provide an anthology of Latin prose and 
poetry for readers who know no Latin, Readings from the Literature 
of Ancient Rome (Harrap, 5s.) But she has undertaken a very difficult 
task. The fact that the selection of passages owing to the limits of 
space must of necessity seem arbitrary and inadequate to many who 
know the original literature is of course inherent in any such scheme. 
That the general impression given by the book is one of “ scrappiness ” 
is again inevitable. Criticism on these points would be at once 
ungenerous and pedantic. There need be no serious quarrel with 
the selection. If it attracts the readers for whom it is designed it will 
do good service; for it will supplement the impression given by a study 
of Roman history in a most valuable way. But it is gravely to be 
doubted whether the reader will receive the impression that Rome 
possessed great writers both of prose and verse. The best of antholo- 
gies would run the risk of partial failure. But the translations given 
in this selection are for the most part commonplace. Those from the 
letters of Cicero and Pliny are vigorous and not inadequate. For the 
rest, far better and more readable translations are in most cases avail- 
able. The translations from Horace, Ovid and Catullus are very 
second-rate and could easily have been bettered. The same is true to 
a lesser degree of the translations from Tacitus. Virgil is inadequately 
represented by Fairfax Taylor alone, readable though his version of the 
4ineid may be. Prudentius fares best of Roman poets. It is hard to 
resist the conclusion that Miss Pym has an inadequate acquaintance 
with the literature of English translation from the Classics. It is not 
an exhilarating study, it is true. But there are a few really good and 
one or two great translations of passages in Latin prose and verse, 
and none of them appear here. There is a sensible, but inadequate, 
bibliography. The readers for whom this book is designed would, 
however, do better to turn to The Claim of Antiquity. 

The book is charmingly produced with a few excellent illustrations, 
and is a miracle of cheapness. 


H. E. B. 


Just as the art of learning is to know what to forget, so the art 
of writing an elementary text-book is to know what to omit. In 
this rare and difficult art Miss Ierne L. Plunket is an expert. Her 
new book, Hurope in the Middle Ages (Clarendon Press, 4s. 6d.), is a 
model of how to pass over matters of secondary importance in order 
to concentrate upon those of prime significance. Thus, although this 
little work covers the immense period of fifteen hundred years—from 
the dawn of the Christian era to the discovery of America—yet there 
is in its narrative no undue crowding and no suggestion of haste. 
By passing lightly from one outstanding event to another, and by 
giving a vivid and adequately detailed description of those selected 
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for treatment, Miss Plunket is able to avoid that excessive compression 
and condensation which made such books as Freeman’s General Sketch 
so intolerably heavy and dull. No better book than this can be desired 
for giving a preliminary acquaintance with the leading actors and 
the dominant characteristics of the Middle Ages. ¥. dé. GE: 


THosE whose interest in that ancient foundation has been aroused 
by the celebration of the octocentenary of St. Bartholomew’s would 
do well to study, besides the late Sir Norman Moore’s history of 
that hospital (1918), The Records of St. Bartholomew’s Priory, by 
E. A. Webb, F.S.A. (1921: Milford, £4 4s.). Belonging to a family 
which settled in the parish in 1828, and himself rector’s warden since 
1884, Mr. Webb has rich stores of local knowledge; and he has also 
collected from many sources a mass of documentary material for the 
history of his church and parish. His first volume contains (after a 
long list of “‘ Records and Authorities ”) the annals of the priory, the 
chancel of whose church became parochial at the Dissolution, when 
“le Parishe Chapell”’ hitherto annexed to it was pulled down; 
a life of Sir Richard Rich, who bought the priory and its close from 
Henry VIII; and an account of the Fair, to its suppression in 1854. 
In the Appendix are transcripts of the Middle-English version (c. 1400; 
in B.M. MS. Cott. Vespasian B. ix) of the Liber Fundationis ; of the 
Latin rental (a roll, 38 feet long, in the Bodleian) of 1306, enumerating 
the possessions of the priory in Suffolk, Essex, Bucks, Beds, Middlesex 
and Herts, as well as London; and of many deeds and grants, 1137- 
1560; besides abstracts of twenty-nine royal charters and nearly 
two hundred wills, 1272-1768. Its twelve plates include five facsimiles 
and some very beautiful photographs of Rahere’s tomb. The latter 
part of the second volume carries on the story of the parish and its 
rectors since 1544, of much interest to the student of old London ; 
but its earlier part, dealing minutely with the fabric of the church, 
one of the most beautiful Norman buildings in England, and with the 
monastic buildings surrounding it, has a far wider appeal. It is 
illustrated with over a hundred fine plates, plans and drawings. 

As usual in a work of this character, there are many errata 
in detail, and some in the excursions outside local history (e.g. the 
confusion between provisors and premunire, i. 14). The map of the 
religious houses in the City is a good idea badly executed, even the 
great priory of Holy Trinity being misplaced, and two colleges 
called hospitals.1_ But these are minor blemishes in a valuable work, 
obviously the fruit of many years of loving labour. E. J. D. 


THE new edition of the Catalogue of MSS. and other objects in the 
Museum of the Public Record Office (H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. 6d.) is so 
detailed and so well illustrated that it is well worth purchasing, even 
by those who do not live in London. The Museum stands on the site 
ot the Chapel of the Domus Conversorum founded by Henry III. After 
the expulsion of the Jews from England by Edward I, the office of 
Keeper of the House of Converts became almost a sinecure; in an 
Issue Roll for 29 Hen. VI but one convert, a certain Alice, is recorded 
as receiving the usual ld. a day. Hence the Keepership was combined 
with the Keepership of the Rolls of Chancery, and the Chapel came 
to be not only a place of worship, but a storehouse of records, the 

* This may be corrected by reference to the Victoria History of London, 


Vol. I. Mr. Hamilton Thompson in Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxvili, 125, gives 
references to two minor documents not discovered by Mr. Webb. 
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very seats for the congregation being ultimately made in the form of 
lockers. When the Rolls Chapel was pulled down in 1895, some of 
the monuments, memorial tablets and heraldic glass were transferred 
to the Museum that was erected on the site: of special interest is 
Torrigiano’s beautiful tomb of Dr. Thomas Yong, Master of the Rolls 
1508-16. The exhibits in the Museum range in date from Domesday 
Book to a Diamond Jubilee Address to Queen Victoria. They include 
specimens of charters, papal bulls, letters patent, plea rolls, indentures, 
treaties and letters; seals, maps, tallies, forged coins; receptacles for 
documents, such as the Domesday chest, and various coffers, skippets 
and pouches; there is even a case containing some decayed records 
with the skeleton of a rat, which speaks far more eloquently than all 
the Commissioners’ Reports of the need for the Public Record Office. 
The past comes back with curious vividness when we look, for example, 
at three documents connected with Wolsey. There is a letter addressed 
to him by Queen Catherine a few days before Flodden Field: then 
he was King’s Almoner, but fourteen years later (1527) he was Cardinal 
of St. Cecilia’s, and concluded on behalf of Henry VIII the richly 
illuminated treaties with Francis I that are also exhibited. Two 
years later Wolsey cries for ‘“ grace, mercy, remissyon, and pardon,” 
and signs himself “Your Graces moste prostrat poore chapleyn, 
creature, and bedisman, T. Car[dinaJlis Ebor, miserimus.” Many 
sides of Queen Elizabeth’s life too are illustrated by the exhibits. 
We can see her signet-ring, and the letter, written in a furious temper 
and in her natural handwriting, to Henry III of France, replying to 
the French Ambassador’s efforts at intercession for Mary Queen of 
Scots. Her interest in discovery is illustrated by a warrant for the 
delivery to Martin Frobisher of eleven prisoners “ to make a viage 
by the seas for the discovery of new countryes.” A week before his 
death the Earl of Leicester asks the Queen for news of her health; the 
endorsement, probably by the Queen herself, runs, ‘‘ His last letter.” 
Years later, her younger favourite, the Earl of Essex, wrote: “ Hast(e) 
paper, to that happy presence whence only unhappy I am banished. . .. 
Say thou cummest from shaming, languishing, despayring 8. X.” 
These are but a few examples of the wealth of historical illustration 
that can be gained from the catalogue, notably from the series of 
letters, which begins with a letter from William of Wykeham, and 
ends with one from Marie Antoinette. C. A. J.8. 


Reavers of the volume on Medieval France: a Companion to 
French Studies, will welcome its successor, Modern France (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 35s.), which increases our debt of gratitude to the inde- 
fatigable editor. No living Englishman has done so much as Mr. Arthur 
Tilley to encourage French studies, and his latest achievement crowns 
the work of his life. A book of 800 pages, written by a score of 
specialists, is easier described than reviewed. The historical narrative, 
filling a quarter of the volume and surveying the ground from Francis I 
to 1914, is entrusted to the practised hands of Henri Hauser, Emile 
Bourgeois, A. Aulard and Georges Weill. Students who are already 
familiar with the main outlines of French political history will find 
little that is new in this brief narrative; but the chapters which follow 
on the Army and Navy, economic and social life, finance and law 
contain a mass of little-known information of the highest value and 
interest. The second half of the volume is devoted to what may be 
broadly described as culture, and here Mr. Tilley himself is one of 
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our principal guides. A chapter on Education and Learning is followed 
by a masterly survey of literature filling 130 pages, and bringing the 
story up to Péguy, Claudel and other poets and dramatists of our own 
generation. The chapters on Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, 
Music and the Stage are no less instructive and no less complete, for 
here we may read of Degas and Cézanne, of Rodin and Debussy. 
The work concludes with learned contributions on Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics and Science. We close this historical encyclopedia, which 
deserves a place in the library of every student, with a deepened 
respect for the quality and quantity of France’s intellectual services 
to our common civilisation. G. P. G. 


THE appearance in the Révue historique (t. 1389: Janvier-Avril 
1922) of the first bibliography of United States history indicates a 
revival of French interest in that subject. The publication of a 
translation by Charles Oster of Professor H. T. Peck’s Twenty Years 
of the Republic, entitled Vingt années de vie publique aux Etats-Unis 
(2 t.: 1921, Plon-Nourrit, 20 f.) shows that the revival is not merely 
the transient effect of recent events. Charles Oster was a native of 
Lorraine and became secretary-general of the Ligue de la Patrie 
Francaise. Later he devoted himself to the study of electoral systems. 
For that purpose he twice during the years 1908-1913 visited the 
United States. He intended his translation, completed just before 
his death in 1914, as an introduction to the study of the recent history 
of the United States. Perhaps Charles A. Beard’s Contemporary 
American History is to-day better suited to that purpose. Professor 
Peck’s strict regard of the history of his time from the point of view 
of congressional and presidential politics makes his book rather less 
appropriate to the needs of the foreign student. But it is an attractive 
book and acquaints the student with the leading personalities of 
recent and contemporary American politics. And Oster’s work was 
done when Beard’s book was published. Oster added notes and 
several appendices to his translation. Most of these concern only 
the French reader, but the lucid and suggestive account of American 
electoral methods in Appendices I and IV has a wider interest. 
“* Possesseurs’’ (i. 166) or “‘ propriétaires”’ (i. 213) “‘ des granges”’ 
is a misleading translation of “‘Grangers”: “‘ gerrywander ”’ (ii. 52, 
note 2, and index, where the reference is to the wrong page) should 
be “ gerrymander,” and neither of these words is the American for a 
salamander. There are many misprints. H. H. B. 


In the April number of the English Historical Review (Longmans, 
7s. 6d.),1 Commander H. D. Warburg considers in the light of his expert 
knowledge whether Cesar sailed north or west from his anchorage 
off the coast in 55 B.c.: concluding, after a careful exposition of the 
technical factors involved and an interesting reconstruction of the 
whole story, that Cesar’s own account, “the known and probable 
conditions of wind, stream and tide, and the probable capabilities 
and limitations of Casar’s vessels, all point” to a landing west of 
Dover. Dr. J. H. Round declares that Mr. Stewart Brown’s explana- 
tion of ‘‘ Domesday ” (see History, vii, 314) is ‘‘ absolutely irreconcil- 
able” with “the best and what is believed to be the oldest authority 
on the subject,” the Dialogus de Scaccario (c. 1180), which calls 
Domesday Book liber judiciarius, and says that it was named by the 


1 For full contents see the advertisoment in History, April. 
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English (ab indigenis) Domesdei, id est dies judicit per metaphoram. 
The note on “ Richard IT and the Duke of Gloucester,” by the Secretary 
of the Public Record Office, is a definite “ historical revision,” super. 
seding Professor Tait’s interpretation of the evidence, as he knew it 
(Owen’s College Historical Essays, 1902), which has been generally 
accepted. Mr. Stamp has made a further examination of all the 
available records, and discovered, inier alia, a complete copy of 
Gloucester’s confession on a membrane which had stuck so tightly 
to the back of one of the Parliament Rolls of 1397 that it had hitherto 
remained altogether unnoticed. He shows (1) that Dugdale, who 
originated the current statement that Gloucester’s death was announced 
in August (three weeks before it took place), misread the documents 
he cites, which actually date it not earlier than September 15; (2) that 
Richard did not conceal from Parliament either the date or any part 
of the Duke’s confession. Readers of Professor E. R. Turner’s article, 
“The Origin of the Cabinet Council,” would do well to connect it 
(as he, probably, had not time to do) with Professor Pollard’s, in the 
January number, on the Tudor Privy Council. Mr. Turner finds 
that “a cabinet council or junto appeared at the English court 
at least as early as 1622.” At first, probably, an informal group 
of the king’s advisers, it became “the principal standing committee 
of the Privy Council,” Clarendon’s “ Committee of State,” which in 
1640 men called “the Juncto” and “the Cabinet Council.” Mr. 
H. W. V. Temperley, in a paper on “ Canning, Wellington and George 
IV ” in 1823-7, uses new material from the Paris and Vienna archives 
to show that George was by no means “ simply a figure of fun; .. . 
in foreign affairs, at least, his opinions were . . . overrated by foreign 
Powers, a fact which had serious political results both for him and 
for them ’”’; and that he was the real cause of the disputes between 
Wellington and Canning. There are a number of very important 
reviews, among them Professor Tout on Mr. Plucknett’s Statutes in 
the Fourteenth Century, Dr. M. R. James on the Bodleian Catalogue of 
Western Manuscripts, Vol. II, and Sir A. W. Ward on Stern’s Geschichte 
Europas, Vol. VIII. E. J. D. 


WE have also received Sir J. G. Frazer’s The Golden Bough, Abridged 
Edition (Macmillan, 18s.), a handy epitome of his great work; Con- 
ditions of National Success, by Hugh Taylor (Blackwell, 10s. 6d.); a 
political essay, the author of which is an apologist for Coalition Govern- 
ment, as a “fusion of principles,” since he regards national success 
as the outcome of naturally opposed tendencies and activities; Dr. 
A. T. Hadley’s Economic Problems of Democracy (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 6s.), interesting lectures delivered in 1922 under the Watson 
Chair Foundation; the fourth impression of Vol. I (to 1499) of 
Mr. and Mrs. Quennell’s History of Everyday Things in England, with 
various minor additions intended to make this book, already reviewed 
in History (iv, 48), more useful for reference; and Chile To-day and 
To-morrow, by E. E. Elliott (The Macmillan Co., 24s.), a readable and 
interesting volume, but not primarily historical. E. F. J. 
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